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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committe met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Simpson, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Wil- 
liams, King, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, Gathings, Albert, Wheeler, 
Thompson, and Jones. 

Also present: Representatives Mahon, Burleson, Fisher, Fernandez, 
Brooks, Rogers, and Ikard. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will come to order. The commit- 
tee has met this morning to give consideration to the very serious 
drought situation which exists in several of the Southwestern States, 
and which seems to be slowly spreading in every direction. It has 
become a real calamity. It is a matter to which the Department of 
Agriculture and the President are giving serious consideration at 
this time. It is probable some emergency legislation will be neces- 

sary, and also possibly some legislation of a more permanent nature. 

We have a number of witnesses from the area affected, and we 
want to hear from them as to the nature and extent of this disaster. 
We are anxious also to have their recommendations as to what action 
might be taken by the Government. We are happy also to have a 
number of Members of the House from Texas with us, and are pleased 
to have them here to sit in on our deliberations. 

The first man I am going to call is Mr. Jack Porter, of Houston, 
Tex., who will make a brief statement and then present the next 
witness. We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Porter. 


STATEMENT OF JACK PORTER, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEEMAN, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee; I am 
Jack Porter, Republican National Committeeman from Texas, 
Houston, Tex. I am not going to testify, you might say, because 
there are able witnesses here who understand the problem much better 
than I do. But I want to introduce the first witness to you—Mr. 
Claude K. McCann, of Victoria, Tex. Victoria is on the gulf coast 
of Texas, and is not in the drought-stricken area. Mr. McCann is 
here representing Mr. Jack Roac h, president of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, who is ill. Mr. McCann is also 
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a former president of that association, a former member of the Texas 
Prison Board. He is both a ranchman and a farmer. He is also 
president of one of the banks of Victoria, Tex., which engages largely 
in making cattle loans. He is recognized among cattlemen through- 
out the Nation as being one of the best cattlemen and most eminent 
authorities on stock raising in the Nation. 

I can vouch for his integrity, and I am sure that he appreciates the 
problem of both the large rancher and the small farme T and stock- 
man. I will appreciate your giving him your close attention. Thank 
you. 

The Crarmman. The Chair would like to say that he has known 
Mr. McCann for a number of years. He not only operates in Texas 
but in Kansas as well and has done so for many years. I am very 
happy that we have Mr. McCann here today. We will be pleased to 
hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. McCann starts, I would 
like to throw in my two bits’ worth here. This is a very distinguished 
constituent of mine, and it was he I recommended to come up here 
and advise the committee when we were havine our troubles with 
Mr. DiSalle 2 or 3 years ago. We introduced him as one of the 
real experts on the subject, and I think the committee agreed after 
he got through. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUD K. McCANN, TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION, VICTORIA, TEX. 


Mr. McCann. Gentlemen, I want to deny being an expert. T am 
not an expert. But we do certainly ap prec late this meeting that you 
have called. This is a rather new role for me. because the times I 
have been up here before we have been trying to keep you from doing 
something tous. Now we are asking the Government to do something 
for | 

This thing is a real disaster, as the gentlemen who are from the 
disaster area will tell you. Right where I am we are not in it and will 
not be affected by the program that we are advocating. You cannot 
realize until you see this thing just what has happened. ‘This thing 
changed and got to be a real disaster very quickly. I was out of the 
State for 2 weeks and came and did not know anything about it until 
these boys started telling me. I did not at first believe it until I went 
on the markets and saw what was happening. 

Our position changed. At first we said, “No, we want to go along 
and we think we can work this thing out.” That Was in March. We 
thought we would get rain in April. It did not rain in April. It did 
not rain in May, and it did not rain in June. They boys are at the end 
of their rope. There are approaches to this thing, but no one of them 
will work in every case and no one of them will cure the thing. I 
think when you get Seas listening to these boys and they tell you 
the conditions as they actually are, you will realize this is a disaster. 

That is why we are here. We would not have come up here advo- 
cating the kind of program that we are advocating at all unless we 
knew that it was a disaster. There are a lot of men who are going 
under, who should not go under, through no fault of their own in the 
cattle business. In the cattle business you can give a little time; you 
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can whip everything but a drought, and you cannot do that. If you 
do not have : any grass, you cannot operate. 

We are going to be brief, and afterward if you want to ask me any 
questions, if Lean answer them I will be glad to do so. 

The CrHarrMan. Suppose you just suggest what you think should 
be done at this time. 

Mr. McCann. As I say, this thing has been coming on, but it got 
to the crisis stage, I would say, within the last 3 or 4 weeks. The men 
back there are just down; they have given up. <A lot of men who have 
grass are saying, “There is nothing to this thing,” and they are aggra- 
vating it by shipping their cattle as against the man who has got to 
ship his cattle. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you a question right there, if you do 
not mind. I get the impression that the situation which exists in this 
Southwest area, which has resulted in selling on a large scale, has 
had an adverse effect on the cattle situation over the entire country 
and has demoralized the markets to a very great extent, even in the 
areas which are not affected by the drought. 

Mr. McCann. That is right, sir, yes, sir. It is having a demoral- 
izing effect all the way through the whole cattle market and having a 
very demoralizing effect on the men who have got them. ‘To get down 
to cases, I want to say we have talked about these things a good deal. 
When it all boils down, the skeleton of the suggestions we would like to 
lay before you gentle 7 nare: (1) this isa disaster program. We may 
eo further than that, but the immediate thing is a disaster program. 
We think that these disaster areas should be set up. That is our 
suggestion. 

Some of the men have already got 2 years’ feed in these cattle and 
they are at the end of their rope. Even though the banks would like 
to go with them, they cannot do it. After all, a banker must keep 
his bank solvent. So the first point that we suggest is to set up dis- 
aster areas. The second point is: Make feed available. If the Gov- 
crnment owns quite a bit of feed, possibly in these disaster areas some 
of it could be very usefully used and not wasted and not allowed to 
spoil. That is point 2 

The third point is a matter of credit. If some of these boys could 
get rid of some of these cattle, they could probably work through. 
These cattle have taken such a drop in price—as will be brought out 
by subsequent witnesses—that if they sell them, they are just out of 
the picture. They just have to change and do something else, in other 
words. They are out. But these banks are at the end of the rope with 
them. We havea little bank down there and we handle quite a number 
of loans where the RFC participated in business loans. You all are 
perfectly familiar with that. The banks were able to go and they 
always got their money—if it ever rained. Any credit the Govern- 
ment puts out on these cattle, they are not going to lose that money, 
if itever rains. They will be p: Lid. 

The last point is the most drastic one and one that we came to— 
some of us—with a good deal of reluctance. These cattle cannot stay 
on the range without grass. If you could give the man money or give 
him feed, ‘all of the cattle or a part of them—we hope it may be a 

part of them—could go out and the rest of them could be saved. They 
have got to be mov ed. This drought is so widespread there is just 
no place to go. It is not a practical proposition to be moving thin 
cattle 500 or 1,000 miles. 
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So then you get to the issue you are going tomove them. But where? 
So now we come up with the suggestion that the Government, 1n order 
to relieve this situation, purchase the distress cattle because a lot of 
them will die; they will be wasted. That meat will not be wasted; 
put it in storage and use it. That is an administrative program, a 
temporary proposition, until conditions are better, to keep it off the 
market. Certainly that follows. But these cattle cannot stay on the 
range. 

We are suggesting to the Government that within these disaster 
areas they set up the machinery to relieve these distress cattle that have 
nothing to eat and cannot stay on the range. 

Mr. Aupert. May I ask a question there?’ The Oklahoma cattle- 
men have recommended buying a billion pounds. Where did they 
get that figure? 

Mr. McCann. I am really talking personally, gentlemen. We have 
been in the association, too. But in answering a question I would 
have to answer personally. But the group is with us on this other 
program. I would say this: This is in no sense a reduction in number. 
We do not think—and Congressman Hope in his speech at Houston 
did not think, and I do not think—that this overproduction is a serious 
thing as we have been led to believe last summer through releases, and 
so forth. 

3ut I would not say any number of pounds or any number of cattle 
because you are just picking a figure out of the air. Our suggestion 
would be whatever is necessary to relieve this situation. The boys are 
demoralized and they are scared. They think, “These little old cattle 
I gave 16 cents for this spring, if I ship them to town they are worth 
8 cents.” And that is about it—8 or 9 cents a pound. That is un- 
believable. And these cows that are bringing $35 to $40, a year ago 
were worth $200 or $250. That is unbelievable that that kind of thing 
happened, but it has happened. 

So we say, in putting it up to you gentlemen, do not say so many 
pounds. If you want to limit it, all right, because we do not know. 
If you can go out there and take half a man’s cattle and he can get 
some credit to buy some feed for the other half, he does not want to 
sellthem. He wantsto keep them. He does not want to go out of the 
breeding business. You may want to put a limit, which you might 
change later on. Nobody knows the figures. We think it will be a 
lot less than maybe a lot of people think. 

The Cuamrman. What you have in mind now, in suggesting a buy- 
ing program, I take it, is two things. In the first place, you would 
be preventing the waste of valuable food because these cattle are losing 
weight all the time and eventually a lot of them will die if they do not 
get feed. They will not go to market anywhere. You want to save 
that feed in the first place. And in the second place, the cattle that 
are going to market from these areas now are serving to demoralize 
the cattle market all over the country and adding an increased burden 
to the marketing of cattle in every locality. So what you are suggest- 
ing is that we start in the cattle-buying program for the purpose of 
relieving this situation in the drought area. 

That is as far as you are going at this time, if I understand. 

Mr. McCann. That is right; yes, sir. And it is in no manner of 
means a cutting down on numbers. Unless this was a disaster, gentle- 
men, very frankly I would not be sitting up here. 
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The CHatrmMan. Mr. Hill has a question. 

Mr. Huw. If you set up the disaster areas, what bothers me is how 
you will work it out. How are you going to screen the cattlemen 
in the disaster area as to those you think and the committee thinks and 
we all think probably could work their way out of this disaster, from 
the men we know by looking over the financial condition that their 
possibility of succeeding would be double zero? Who is going to be 
the judge on where you are going to drawn the line in the area? 

We had that in our own county and in our own irrigation area in the 

‘arly thirties when they formed the old farm security program. I 
was one of the original men who served on that board. That was our 
problem all the time. How are you going to select, and who is going 
to select, the cattle producers or growers you think we should go the 
limit on in trying to help them out, and then say to this other farmer 
or cattle breeder—because of, we will say, circumstances beyond his 
control-—“We are going to let you be closed out.” I think you are 
going to have to answer that question before you are going to get 
the House—I am talking from a legislative sts indpoint—to help us. 
I am very deeply interested in it because of my own area. 

Mr. McCann. Of course that is an administrative problem and we 
are not going to presume to tell you gentlemen how to do this, because 
you have got the facilities. We will be glad to advise you. Here is 
the principle, that if you would ask for any suggestions if we are 
going to buy these cattle, the principle we would go on would be 
they should be bought at a figure that will do the man who is in dis- 
tress and going broke some good—but not at a figure that would 
be an incentive for him to sell. 

Mr. Huw. Let us not talk about the man who is going to sell his 

cattle. I am not talking about that man. I am talking about the 
man you and I are trying to keep in the cattle business. 

Mr. McCann. Let me get that straight. This man who is out 
there who can hold his cattle who has got some grass ? 

Mr. Hix. Let us say he can or he cannot. Let us say maybe we 
ean help him hold his cattle. Maybe we can help him get them on 
the grass or maybe we can help him move them. That is what I am 
interested in. 

Mr. McCann. We think there is no one approach to this thing. 
In other words, some of these men out there, if they can get a little 
more credit to buy some feed or get some feed, can hold. They may 
have a little grass. 

Mr. Huw. You have just got to get down to brass tacks now, be- 
cause we have passed that stage when we could do what we did in 
the early thirties. Who is going to screen these cattle producers ¢ 

Mr. McCann. You mean who is going to appraise 

Mr. Hw. Yes, sir; whois going to say whois to get help? 

Mr. McCann. Mr. Hill, if I understand it, who is going to appruise 
these cattle or what ? 

Mr. Hit. I am not talking about selling the cattle now. Tam talk- 
ing about the man we are trying to keep in the cattle business. Is 
that not what you want to do? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitz. You are not trying to get him to sell his cattle. You 
are trying to permit him or provide : a way for him to keep enough 
cattle so he can still continue, and that is what I am interested i in, too. 
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Mr. McCann. Do you mean from the financial end, who is going 
to pass on whether he gets more financing ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. Whether he gets more financing or whether he gets this 
help in this disaster area. When you have a storm, a cyclone or a 
flood. someone has to dee ide to Ww hat extent this pe rson gets help and 
to what extent that family gets help. Who is going to do that ¢ 

Mr. McCann. As I said, the Department of Agriculture certainly 
would have to work that thn times ind they would h: ave to work under 
the law. But if it was from the standpoint of witnesses, it would be 
somebody who finances this thing wi o would have to go out there and 


see about a loan on these cattle. It would be an inspector for what- 
ever agency would be doing the financing, I would say. 
The Cuamman. If the Department of Agriculture is handling the 


loan program, they would have to furnish the people to determine who 
vould receive the benefits ? 

Mr. Hitt. Who makes that determination is the thing that bothers 
me. 

Mr. McCann. I would say the Department of Agriculture would 
have to administer the program, sir. 

Mr. Hu. If you declared a county a complete disaster area, you are 
going to let the Agriculture De ‘partment come in and examine ¢ all these 
stor k oTrowers, eac h one separy ite ly. who are in di tlie ulty al nd say which 
ones we will i“ to support and assist and help, and the other 
fellows 

Mr. McCann. I think you would help them all. I do not think 
there would be any business of saving, “We will help you, and we will 
not he Ip; vou.” You will help them all. I do not think that problem 
will arise. 

Mr. Hix. You think everybody is going to need help, 100 percent ? 

Mr. Mi CANN. No, sir: because there are some people in there who 
might be cut way down who have got adequate financing and they 





can buy all the feed they want. They do not need any help : and will 
not ask for it. There are other people i n there who have fed their 
cattle for 2 years. They owe a lot more money than the cattle are 
worth and under ordinary conditions they need. some financial help. 
Others who are completely out of ‘ass. nothi ow will help them but to 


get those cattle away from there, ora part of them. 

Mr. Hiti. Then in your opinio 1 the important conclusion as to who 
gets this he Ip, that rests wit! h the De spartment ot Agri ulture ¢ 

Mr. McCann. No, sir. I would say it rests with the man himself. 
If there is a purchase program, he can ship his cattle. If he needs 
financing, he can go to the age cy that is handling the f financing. 

Mr. Hinn. And they would determine whether be should get it ? 

Mr. McCann. They would determine whether he should get finance 
ing: yes,sir. If he could not have financing, he would go on and ship 
his cattle, which he would not want to do. That woul | be his last 
resort. These boys do not want to sell these cows if they can he ‘lp it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Are there cattle actually dying in the distress area at 
the present time? 

Mr. McCann. That, sir, is something these other boys can tell you. 
As Mr. Porter told you, I am not in the distress area and this program 
would not affect us now; and I hope, of course, it never will. They can 
tell you whether or not that is happening. I do not know whether it 
has gotten to that stage. 
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Mr. Hoeven. What proportion of the cattle in the distress area can 
be moved out to greener pastures, so to speak ¢ 

Mr. McCann. A very small percentage. Those have gone. Most of 
them that could be moved out have gone 

Mr. Horven. And the reason why they cannot be moved out in 
larger numbers is the great distances involved. Isthat right? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. The suggestion has been made that feed should be 
sent into the area, but nothing has been said ental water. What about 
the water situation ? 

Mr. Mi CANN. I think the boys could manage for their own water, 
because when the water is gone, they have certainly got to get out then. 

Mr. Horven. But you do not have a particular water problem ? 

Mr. McCann. I do not know, sir. These boys will tell you that. 
They are from the drought area 

Mr. Horven. You suggested a buying program on the part of the 
Government. I assume you mean slaughtering cattle and putting the 
beef in storage ? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horven. What would be done with the meat after it is put in 
— 

. McCann. From our standpoint we would certainly not want 
it a on the market until this emergency is over. ‘Then we certainly 
would not want to see it wasted. 

Mr. Horvi N. [ appreciate your problem, but you will run into a 
very practical difficulty. First of all, the availability of Government 
storage is are al prob le mM 5 secondly, what we could do with the stored 
meat after we had it in the coolers. We have run into that same 
difficulty as far as the cattle feeder is concerned in the Midwest. We 
had a very serious problem there, as you know, and still have—a falling 
market. Members of the Special Livestock Subcommittee of this 
committee were in contact with the Army and with those handling 
the: school-lunch program. We were able to channel some of the 
meat into the school-lunch to n. We found that the Army was 
oedthe well loaded for beef, that they had to resort to private storage 
to store some of the meat. However, they did channel some meat 
into the Army. Now you propose to put more beef in storage as a 
result of your particular situation. 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir, we understand that. Of course. they came 
out with a program the other day to buy 500 million eel of COW 
beef, and it had to be fresh. If they had frozen that the ‘y could have 
stored it. They had storage for freezing, but they did not have that 
for fresh; so it did not mean anything. That is the problem. You 
have it in butter, and in a lot of things. What are you going to do 
with this stuff after you take it ? 

We think that this thing is temporary. If it will ever rain, just 
give us a few days to let that grass get up there and this thing will 
be over. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am heartily in sympathy with your program. Per- 
haps what we had better all do is pray for rain down there. 

Mr. McCann. That is all we need. If we could get the rain, we 
would go home today. But I do not believe we could get that in Wash- 
ington. We think that this thing is not going to involve as many 
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cattle as probably a lot of people think it will. We do not know. 
this thing continues, your disaster area will grow. 

Mr. Hix. At the present time it is spreading. At the present time, 
right at this moment—this very morning—yesterday, even, the heat 
in Texas in several areas that are right on the border of this area has 
been excessive. I do not think for a minute it is being confined or 
contained. | think it is increasing in acreage and intensity. 

Mr. McCann. It is. In the Flint Hills district in Kansas, I think 
the best natural grazing area in the United States, they are not to 
that stage now, but if it stays hot for 30 days, they are going to be in 
it, too. 

Mr. Hiux. You can go east of the Flint Hills area in Kansas and you 
can find in southeast Kansas they are having a terrific drought and 
the winter wheat has been affected by the extreme heat. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. McCann, have you any idea how large an area 
this drought covers? 

Mr. McCann. I have not been over it except in a general way, of 
course, Where | live, about BD miles from the coast, we are dry, but 
we are not to the disaster state—in other words, we have had a little 
rain. But when you get, I would say, 100 miles from the coast and 
then you get on down the coast, below Corpus Christi; and then I do 
not know how far north, but certainly I would expect to the Nebraska 
line, and then New Mexico, the Panhandle, and most of Texas—I 
understand east Texas. Of course, they are not in that bad drought, 
but I understand east Texas is getting pretty dry; in other words, 
dry enough where they could not use any more cattle. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Do you have any idea how many million head of 
cattle are affected ? 

Mr. McCann. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you know of any distress among the people 
themselves and the availability of food for them? Do they have 
plenty of food so the people themselves can get along? 

Mr. McCann. You mean caused from the drought ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Yes. 

Mr. McCann. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. This is largely a livestock proposition ? 

Mr. McCany. A lot of people are not eating as much as they want 
to from the effects of this drought. I will say that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. McCann, I want to ask you if this would work. 
When it comes to administering the long-range program that Mr. 
Hill was talking about, how are you going to put a man back in busi- 
ness after he has had to get out on account of this drought situation ? 
The Farmers’ Home Administration handles the farmers’ homeowner- 
ship program through local committees, and as far as I know it works 
perfectly. They know who are the good farmers in the FHA pro- 
gram. If the same sort of a setup could say, “Yes, this man is a good 
cattleman and he ought to stay in business,” that might work, might 
it not ? 

Mr. McCann. I would say if a man controls or owns or leases a piece 
of land and he wants to go in the cattle business, I think that that 
would be the yardstick. He ought to be in the cattle business if he 
wants to be, if he can get financed. 

Mr. THompson. That is true enough. One thing that has compli- 
cated the business is a whole lot of people who went in and speculated 
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and they were not cattlemen at all. They complicated it a year ago, 
and maybe this spring. The local committee cert: a would weed 
them out in a hurry. 

Mr. McCann. Congressman, right now the house is on fire and 
time is really of the essence on this thing. We talked to San Antonio 
this morning, and there is a man down there in that dry area who is 
going to ship 100 cows. He said, “T cannot hold them.” He does not 
need them; he has got plenty of money. He can buy all the feed. He 
does not owe anything on that. But he said, “I have got to go with 
these 400 cows.” We said, “Maybe something’ "—and he said, “No, I 
cannot.” We said, “Could you keep maybe half of them and not just 
sacrifice the whole herd?” He said, “I might: but if I get rid of these 
cows now, they might be worth 1 cent later.” 

So that is the psychology. This thing is burning up right how. It 
is like a fire that has been s smoule le ring and it has broke n out and it ls 
really burning now. The boys really need he Ip now. We certainly 
appreciate your calling this meeting because it is giving the boys some 
hope. They said, “Well, they are gvoing to he Ip us out in this thing 
if we cannot help ourselves.” 

Mr. THompson. There is one other question that has come up in 
these meetings, Mr. a. I think perhaps Mr. McCann can 


t 


shed some light on it. It | his been sald by some who ought to know 
what they are talking about that there are too many cattle in the 
country, and that it would be a good thing if there were so many mil 
lion. or what have you, left. Isthat true? Are there too mai \ cattle. 
or what is the situation ? 

Mr. McCann. In other words, among the boys who are here in the 
business, we could sit down and argue that all day. I have referred 
everybody on that to a speech that Congressman Hope made at Hous 
ton. I think he analyzed that situation and had the answe r. and it was 
in the Cattleman. I think if everybody who is interested in that 
would read what Congressman Hope said down there. he would oet a 
clearer picture than certainly I or any other cowboy could give. 

Mr. THomerson. Mr. Chairman, what is your opinion of it? 

The Cnarrman. What I said in this speech, and I think IT am still 
Saying, is that with a great in rease in our population, our buying 
power in this country, the per capita number of cattle as compared 
to the popul ition is not out ot line. We should be able TO absorb al] 
the beef that we are producing now under normal conditions—think- 
ng ot it from a lol v-range sti andpoint, « of course, We may have a 
time when we have a little oversupply, as we have at the present time. 

Mr. THomprson. That answers the question exactly, that we ought 
to 20 right on with the idea we are not coiIng to cut down the cattle 
popul: tion over the next few years at all, that what we have now is 
a per fectly reasonable amount and we ought to try to stabilize it cer- 
tainly ho lowel : th: an it is how, That question has bothered us, though, 
in all of this. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to ask Mr. McCann to comment on that matter 
of cattle population. Of course I do not quite share your optimistic 
view. I think we have too many cattle, just as we have too much cot 
ton and too much wheat for our markets at the moment. I agree with 


you that in the long run the Nation will consume all of these, but 
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we have not got a market for all of this that we have at the moment, 
at the present price. 

That raises the question in my mind, and one of the things I think 
» have not paid eno oh attent on to. Can vou tell us why the retail 
market has not reflected this last drop in the price of cattle? 

Mr. McCa> N | 1 lot answer that one. I do not know. 

M - P (ih. | ain not trv xe to put the fi wer on anybody because | 
ce t know oO 1s respol! bl for it. But it does seem to me that it 


Wwe 


e of t most serious th ors we are Tacing. Obviously if the re- 
n vere reflecting this last drop—and it has not; it did re- 
flect the drop last fall, but it has not reflected a bit this last drop be- 


ise there | peen no ange in the price of meat since January. 


Phere has bee bout a 50-percent drop in cattle since that time, has 
{ +9 
\ ( VN, I) rie clas es, Ves, Pie 
\I Poa If we ad a mil D the retail price of meat, it 
dl estio ly spur the consumption of meat to a substantial 
eorTee that would give relief for a substantial number of these 
ttle e ar rying to find piace to put lo me, the domestic 
rer market B { { ffers - O hoy 5 1 nless 
\ pre n | | itt le rice 
“/ t ( that ft t ne of the Whe Thal we possibly 
overloo] ) our discussion, is what we ought to do. We ought to go 
ul t } 1] ‘ ma to brine ther in line with 
ve ( ’ That, too, we certa lo not want to use as a 
of ti drive down the general price level. But I am 
Lit e ttle p e 18 low, the retail price to the 
Mr. Hiri. Mr. Poage, the dr the retail prices of meat and 
March, not January. We hada drop in March from 
$1.20 2 d on good steak, down to seventy-odd cents 
\I % { ! But the 7 price is still there. 


Mi Hy I | oree With vi But t it January date should be 


Mr. Poacr. Tt was when this spring drop in cattle occurred. 

Mr. Hint. You can buy utility beef for near 40 cents a pound now. 

MI Poacr. I am afraid you are still too optimistic about this 
drought. I believe you said if you would get a good rain, it would 
solve all the pre ms. 

Mr. McCann. It would solve this, not the long range ones. It 
would not solve the problems of the feeders. In other words, these 
feeders have lost more money than a lot of these cows were ever 
worth. This is disaster. 

Mr. Poace. I do not believe the drought area can come back as 
quickly as you anticipate. It is getting way up in the summer. If 
we got a good rain now, the Ist of July— 

Mr. McCann. One rain is not going to do it, no. 

Mr. Poacr. I am afraid that that turf is in such a shape on a lot 
of that area it is going to take probably several years to bring it back 


to a carrying capacity that we would normally expect to have; and 
probably we would have to keep feeding all the rest of this summer 
ind through next winter. It would probably be at least next spring 


for a gor d substantial part of that to get back to carrying capacity. 
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Do you not think that that is true in a good part of that western range ? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, sir. That is one reason for the suddenness of 
the demoralization of the boys. They realize they are not likely to 
get any rain in July, August, and September, hardly anywhere; so 
they just said, “It is not going to rain and it is all gone.” 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask vou about this sale of beef, that is, killing 
the cattle. Whether you do it to reduce the population or whether 
you do it to take care of those that are on the 1 inge and cannot be 
fed, we know you are correct in saying there are a lot of them you 
cannot take care of any other way than s] iughtering them. We have 
got to do something with that meat. I believe you merely carried it 


through the point of getting it processed and then holding it some 
way. What would vou say to the idea of trying to export a substantial] 
amount of that beef? 

On the 18th of March I introduced a bill here that has been pend- 
Ing since that time. and this committee has not taken it up because 


the conditions i} Ix < rea, oft eourse, have cha ( mate ally 1 t] { 


time. But the proposal in this bill was to have the Government buy 
S200 million worth of cattle products, export them to Korea, and 
accept Korean currency. Do you not think that is better than i st 


giving it away ¢ 


Mr. McCann. I do not know. I will say th s, Mr. Poage. If vy 


developed that thing, I know it is pretty sound. I would go with 
vou on it. But as far as my knowl oO what to do with this meat. I 
just would not know what to start with. You would have to knew so 
many factors. 

Mr. Poacr. To the extent that you can move it abroad, you have 
done somethi o” with 1t. Now. as to the accept ince of tl} e Kore 
currency, let me rr id you from Senator Byrd’s release which is dated 


the 23d of June. in which he points out that the United States will 
pend the equivalent of $2,200 million to purchase foreign currencies 
during the next year, and that we will t ike In $882 million of foreign 
currency, W hich leave sa deficieney of 81.400 million ( 

will be pi rchased with American tax dollars, and I am sure he is 
right. 

Would it not be better. since we are vsoing to purchase S100 
million of foreign currency during the next year, instead of pm 
chasing quite that much, to try to oive somebody at almost any pi ce 
some of this beef and take their currenev / To that extent vou can 
save the American taxpayer something that is simply going down 
the drain at the present time. It seems to me we have here an oppor- 
tunity to give some relief to our distressed cattlemen and at the 
same time give some relief to those taxpayers who have got to pay 
for this. 

Mr. Burieson. Will the gentleman vield? I will refer the gentle- 
man to the bill which I introduced, H. R. 5714, that covers that entire 
subject and all others with reference to commodities. I just wanted 
to get my plug in. 

Mr. POAGE. I think your bill is along the same line, as | understar cl 
it. I am not talking about any particular bill. I am talking about 
1s this not a sound approach to the thing’ Do we not have to go a 
step further? This Congress cannot simply stop with saying, “We 
are going to kill cattle.” We have to say what we are going to do 
with the products. 
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Mr. McCann. Of course obviously it would not do any good to take 
these cattle off the range and put them into retail channels. What 
we would ask to do is to keep them out of retail channels until this 
emergency 1s over, because from one form into another would not 
help the boys and it would cost some people a lot of money. However, 
whatever they do with the meat, we would not attempt to even advise 
you on that. 

Mr. Poace. The point I am trying to make is, unless you carry it 
on through you do not olive uS a solution, becaus se 1t 1S ot ho value 
for the Congress to simply say, “We will buy and kill some cattle.” 
We might quick get all the freezers filled and all the cans filled and 
then we have a program on cur hand, and cattlemen do not want 
to see us get into that sort of thing, I am sure. So we have to go 
a little further. In every one of these programs I agree with all 
the things you have said. I think you have given us a lot of helpful 
suggestions here, and I think we ought to carry them further. 

What do you think of evuar anteed credit as compared to direct 
credit? I mean, the difference between the Government making the 
direct loans and the Government letting your bank make the loans 
and guaranteeing it will be paid ? 

Mr. McCann. I think it is much the simple rand much the quicker. 

n other words, these people have to have he Ip ina hurry and it can 


be hi re through the local banks. Mue h finane ing has been done 
there. If the Government is going to put their money in it, then 
they are going to have plenty of say in it. But as to the mechanics 


oe iandling the loan, I would s ay it will be a lot quicker for them to 
et the thing done if it is handled through the local banks. 
” Mr. Lover. Will the gentleman yield there ? 
Mr. POAGE. Yes. 
Mr. Lovrr. Mr. McCann, what is the most urgent prol em facing 


you fellows in the drought-stricken area at the present time? Is it to 
get rid of the cattle, or is it to try and devise some means of pro- 
tecting the foundation herd for days to come? What is the most 


urgent as of today? 

Mr. McCann. I think the two would go together. In order to 
protect the foundation herd, peers 1g has got to be done. Possibly 
from a man’s standpoint he can sacrifice—but regardless of what he 
gets from them they are worth more to him—a part of those cattle: 
and through that, if he can get them off somewhere and get some 


credit, he may save the balance of them and not lose them all. But 
the crucial thing is these cattle cannot stay on the range. They will 
start dving. We will never get to town with them. These boys will 


tell you that. You will never vet them to town with them: they just 
vill not make it. That is crucial, and it is growing more crucial 
every day that that temperature gets 103 and 105, which it is out there, 
and that wind blows. It is just that much worse every day. 

Mr. Lover. Mr. McCann, I had a gentleman from my State the 
other day. In South Dakota we are really having a lush year. We 
have grass up to the bellies of the cows. Nevertheless this cattle price 
is demoralizing in South Dakota, too. At Sioux Falls the other day 
cattle sold as low as 8 cents a pound, and this gentleman who was in 
Washington a couple of days ago suggested that, to preserve the 
foundation herd, perhaps something should be done to put a floor 
under cows so they could not go lower than, say, for example, 10 cents 
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so we could keep them off the market during this emergency; that if 
we could keep the cows, then of course we could keep on building up 
the herd after the emergency is over. 

Have you ever given any thought to that? 

Mr. McCann. Yes, si 

Mr. Lovrr. Are you in ; tae f a price-support program for cows? 

Mr. McCann. I am talking personally now. Qutside of the dis 
aster area / 

Mr. Lovrr. The disaster area first. 

Mr. McCann. You mean a general price support on cattle? 

Mr. Lovee. On cows only, 

Mr. McCann. No, sil : Lam not in favor of it 

Mr. Lovre. Would you be in favor of a support program for all 
cattle / 

Mr. McCann. No, sir. Iam talking personally: I am not talking 
for the Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, alt] ough 
I know how they fee! But this, aren, s a disaster, an emel 
gency 5 and it needs quick actl nh. Tl is other is a lon o-time program. 
Congressman Thompson's program is a long-time program, too. But 
we are aski he vou for he lp confined to a distaster area. That is not 
too hard to define: t has been done a lot of times. In that area work 
out something Co help these boys, these eood men who are voing 
broke who should not do it. These little fellows cannot move their 
cattle. A big ranch man ean sort of wigale around a little Dit, but 
these boys are absolutely helpless. 

Mr. LovVRE. Then, what you need is feed, and you nee | credit 

Mr. McCann. And we need removal of the cattle from those ranges. 
They cannot stay out there. 

Mir. Git LDEN. Mr. Me C ann a would like to make an ob ervation and 
get your opinion as to wh ther or not some good may come trom this 
In many parts of the United States we have a ve I" lush crop of hay, 


a ad we have all of our bins bulge hye with OTall and otto eed oil 
and cottonseed feed and cattle feed. I think some consideration 


should be given to rushing a lot of this surplus feed down there 
to the cattlemen on the ranches. If you have enough water to main 
tain them, why could we not as a part of this program initiate an 
emergency bill here to send a lot of feed into the drought-stricken 
area 

Mr. McCann. I think, sir, that you can. I think that is proper if 
the Government is 1n possession ot a lot of stuff they do not know 
what to low Ith. For some men th: Li will be the answer, 

Mr. Gotpen. Do you think you have enough water in that drought 
stricken area to f rnish water ¢ 

Mr. McCann. I am going to let those boys answer that. But I 
will say. “Yes. sir.” If not, we can haul it. That does not scare me 
too much. We have hauled. water. If there is any water anywhere 
within hauling distance, we can get it. 

Mr. Gotpen. Maybe that would not be a complete answer, but would 
that not be something that would help this situation / 

Mr. McCann. Of course, if you are out of water and cannot haul it, 
there is nothing to do, because a cow just cannot live 3 days without 
water, Sheis gone. She might pick around on that sand and barely 
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exist, and finally die, but she certainly would die without water. 
So if you have not got water, you have to move right then and there. 
Mr. Gorpen. I understood you to say earlier in answer to a ques- 
on that you could take care of the water. 
Mr. McCann. I think so. 
The Cuarrman. The Chair suggests that the next two witnesses 
coming on are from the drought area. 


Mi \I (CANN These bovs Ca T¢ | you he W horrible t 1S. Gentle- 


.if there are no other questions, I certainly thank you. 
CrairMan. We thank vi ery much, Mr. McCann, for your 
ny 
\I MeCann. Thank you very much. The boys appreciate very 
e fact that vou are helping them It going to give them 
L psy olog il ot thie l { 1\ 


m a a IRMAN. The next witness W 1] be Mr. B. 3 Nunley, of 


STATEMENT OF R. J. NUNLEY, SABINAL, TEX. 


Mr. Noniey. Mr. Chairma ventleman of the committee, I am 
R. J. Nunilev 4 m Sabinal, Tex., in Uvalde County. We are in the 
f that section of the dr rht arena. as von fellows probably 
nd the people in our district, this is the third complete fail- 
I e farmers have made. We have mostly small farmers. I have 
aranch,a 140 C) farm. I pl ] ( 5s. Ol ize cattle on these oats. Chis 
ir I put 2 ittle on tl ul 14 ! for »pi y 2 days. That 
ll I got out of it this vear. Most all of them are little farmers. 

| ha heep, cattle, and go 


We naturally are used to drought. We thought last vear were in 

" had to get 

out of the business last vear. Some of them staved in the business this 
winter. Along comes March and April and May and we always think 
we will get rain in April and May. It has not rained. You know 
how hot it is, and the people have just given up. They are just having 


trouble Ss me ¢ { them could old over: ome of then 


to dispose of them because the temperature is running up around 
0 every day and they have no fed; and the people who are able to 
move the cattle have gone into other sections of the country. They 
har rvone nto east Texas. 

Mavbe a fellow will have a ranch leased paving a high lease. He 
moes over into east Texas al d o1ves SD for the o@rass He has to pay 
t] lease at home and move his cattle. \l] the people that are able 
have moved to other places, but there is a lot of people that are not 
able to move. The country is just barren and it will take quite a 
while Two weeks ago the market broke $2 to $4 a hundred. The 
boys have cows. I am a farmer, a rancher, and a livestock dealer 
1 that section. The boys have cows that cost them S150. Last week 
they sold cows for 6 cents a pound, bringing $30. Another bunch 
for 7 cents coming from Roger Ellis’ ranch up at Del Rio. Tex.. only 
hrought $32.70. They were 2- and 21-year old heifers, cattle that 
ordinarily bring $125 or $150. 

The Cuatrman. What kind of condition were they in? 

Mr. Nunitry. They were very thin. With regard to the cattle that 
ire dying in that section, maybe some fellow’s cattle are thin and 

} 


)«(F } 
his tanks are drying up. He will have a thin cow get in there and 
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bog up and die on account of low water. Then I have seen these 
cattle on the markets—3- and 4-year-old cattle—that came in a truck 
that couldn’t get up; they had to drag them up on the San Antonio 
market. The worst part starts in San Antonio and south. 

The CuatrmMan. What is the thing that the Government of the 
United States can do that would be of the greatest assistance to the 
cattlemen and the farmer in your area? What do you recommend ? 

Mr. Nuniue©y. The ones that could move, like I] say, have. If the 
others could vet some kind of teed and carry their her Ss on and 
restore their confidence that it will rain further down the road. get 
ome feed and get some kind ot credit, the De ks are hay ne tot ilk 
about what is going to happen this fall. They have gone as far as 


they could. Some of the boy are burning prickly pear. Some ot 
them have guajilla brush. Tf they could get something that wo 
carry them on, that would help t e situation These hov are | \ hg 
LO sel] day by day. They said dow) there this mornine, “Well, | 
nderstand they are talking about hel ev us, but LT eannot w 


When willthev help us? Teannot wait.” 
The Cnatrrman. What percentage of the normal number of cattle 


e left in that area? 

Mr. Nunuey. In mv areal wv ld from 30 to 50 ne nt are left 
In my part laa | ave pped \ tie out I | Ve ttl 
there, bi I have lto1 ve the I int dtok ep th l nd Iam 
ble t the pre I time to i for a | nothy tiie I I hiave 
high leases. I have my cattle scattered. I have 1 where I should 


have to an | I am hav ne to Teed some, 


The Cn a MAN. Suppose we wot ld carry out a suggestion along the 
] hes Mr. 10! len j ist 1 idle aw! ile avo that we bring feed into the 
irea cae upplies that the Government now has, and that could 
he sold at a yr e that Wwol lel be in lia e With t} e situation. Won ld 


that be of ny immediate assistancee, o1 permane nt assista e, as far 
that goes 

Mr. Nuniry. Well, sir, naturally it would help. But there are a 
lot of fellows who are in this } osition. They had to sell out last vear. 
Some of the mM sold out in lel ruary and Mar h. They have lost the I 
equity in their livestock. How are they going back in? These little 
farmers there who have been farming 2 or 3 year—20 miles from 
there in Medit al County, Hondo has an airfield and t hose bovs who 
have those farms, a lot of them have got jobs over at t this airfield in 
order to take care of their families and go on. 

Anything that could be done would natu ‘ally he ‘Ip mi iybe his one, 
maybe that one, or this one. tee the main thir ng is to do something 
for those people quicl bee: al ise tl are desper ate, 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Hill has a sa lestion. 

Mr. Hitz. I have had some actual experience with droughts and I 
know how terrific they are. It breaks your heart. Let me ask you 
this. Ifthe Government is to help these folks, you do not think there 
would be an chance in the worl | for them to ever pay the feed bill. 
in other words, if we are going to he Ip a man save his herd, there is 
not a bit of use in the world e hs arging it up to him because what we are 
trying to do is to save his herd and put him on his feet, and we might 
just as well make a donation to him of the feed to keep his herd. Is 
that right ? 
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Mr. Nunuiey. No, sir. I think every man, if he can get some rain, 
can work out of it and pay every dollar of it back. 

Mr. Hiri. Wait a minute. You are putting it on rain. I do not 
like the looks of that Southwest. I am right on the border. 

Mr. Nunitey. We always live in hopes of rain somewhere. 

The CuatrMan. You have always had rain, too, have you not? 

Mr. Hitt. They always have some dry cycles, too. They do not 
runa dry vear and a wet year, not in my experience, and that is over 
50 years, You are liable to have a cycle, and I am pessimistic. I 
think we are probably in the middle or at least in the beginning of a 
real cycle. It is still increasing. Now if this cycle continues, let us 
just assume for 3 years, how would we really help you? You could 
not pay bac k the teed bi ]¢ 

Mr. Nunuey. If it continues that long, sir, it would naturally be 
impossible, because we have been in it 3 years and the history is that 





that is more or less as long as it has ever happened. 

\ Hirt, This committee has experienced this before. This is 
not new tous. IT remember farmers coming in here and Congressmen 
com og before this mumitter und crying about the lederal Govern 
ment trying to collect old, outlawed feed loans. I think long ago we 


should have written them off, but some of them are still on the books. 
They are st 11 houndn OY those men to collect a li tle seed and feed bill 


that we provided the money for when they were in tough circum 


I just feel if we are going to help, we had better do it on a disastet 
program: and 1f we get thes men bac lk on the ir feet. if they are cong 
to be mortgaged head-over-heels, as we used to say, we have not 
accomplished anything by helping them—only putting the evil day 
off. So we ought to provide so that if you have a farmer who wants 


to stay in the cattle business and can pay his bill—that is what | was 


i! ne to get atl while age then we ought to select these mer very 
earetullv: and the men w ire going to help should have a possibilit: 
if the rains come of paying the | an. 

Mr. NUNLEY. I think the mei who can take care of themselves will 
vo ahead. Ido not think they will ask for any part of the program. 
Speaking for those fellow [I say I am speaking for them; I am 
talking about those fellows who cannot take care of themselves. But 
the man who is financially able, I think, would stay and move and 
just Keep stayvil iy as long as he has money and not call on the program. 


} 


\I \nprerr. We id you yield there for i question / 

Mr. Hirw. Ye 

Mr. Arserr. The prospect of buying high-priced feed and having to 
par back the cost of it without some ku d of action to stabilize prices 
would not. look ver, eood to those people. 

Mr. NuNLEY. It would be impossible for the man to pay the present 
dav feed prices W ith the 4-cent cattle or 5-cent cattle because that is 
what the trouble is. They say it is impossible. We feed them 5 
months; we pay a trucking bill over here and par 6 months’ pasture 
for an animal that is gone. It does not say anything about the past 2 
vears’ feeding. It is absolutely impossible for them to get out. The 
thing there is, if they are getting cheaper we might just as well go 
ahead and dispose of them. Maybe we can save this one: maybe we 
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The CnHarrmMan. You are in accord with the suggestions that have 
been made that some equalization be made in the prices of feed that 
might be furnished by the Government ? 

Mr. Nuntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Is it your opinion that the best thing we can do as 
a Government is to send feed into this area, rather than making 
money available? But if we use the suggestion as offered by Mr. Gol- 
den, we would use some of our surplus corn, some of our surplus 
cottonseed meal and cottonseed oi] Is feed the thing that is most 
needed? ‘There is no way that I see from your explanation that we 
are going to help this fellow who has already sold the cattle and i 
now working at the airport rather than working on his farm, but 
there isa possibility of saving those people who still have their cat- 
tle. Isthat right? 

Mr. Nuntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Are you of the opinion that feed is the thing that 
is most needed 7 

Mr. Nt NLEY. No, sir, Feed is needed, but first, the price ot the 
animal. 

Mr. Harrison. I live in an area where a year ago we had a flood, 
and the Government provided, I think it was, $35 million in funds to 
take care of this flood situation. You have a disaster area out there 
similar to what we had in the case of a flood. If we would provide 
surph is commodities down there at the present time in the same w: LV 
that the flood 1 money was provided i hn our fie lc l. would it help your 
country ¢ 

Mr. Nuntry. It would help a percentage, ves. But what I think 
might help my peop le more woul | be immedi: ate ly to pure he ase some 
of these livestoc k—sheep, maybe, cattle—whatever is in distress im- 
mediately at a price that they can go ahead and maybe save themselves 
from losing that £100 a head on animals. 

Mr. H ARRISON, It we rule | be VO ur thought th: at the best Wi ay we could 
help would be to buy these ¢ attle from the people who are in distress 
rather than furnishing them feed so the vy could continue ¢ 

Mr. Nunuiry. My personal thought. sir, is some kind of purchase 
program and a loan program, and the feed program third, for this 
reason. If you have fed this high-priced feed for 2 years, which we 
have, and your cow has gone from $100 to $30 or $40 and you have 
fed $40 or $50, it is not going to do you any good to get feed from 
$60 to $50 or S80 to $30. You went down 2 vears ago. 

Mr. Harrison. We are now in the process of giving away a million 
tons of wheat. Could we not give you people down there, just as an 
example, a million tons of corn and cottonseed oil and so forth to tide 
you over a disaster situation / 

Mr. Nuniey. We would like some help to be tided over, but I do 
not think anybody wants a gift, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. It would help? 

Mr. Nunury. Naturally it would help, but I think each man would 
be willing to pay it back. 

Mr. Harrison. If we could make it attractive enough, that is, not 
to give this surplus commodity merchandise on the basis on which it 
has been purchased but at a price that was conducive to you people, 
would that help? 
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Mr. Nuniey. It would help. But we will say that you gave me some 
wheat ovel here omewhere an d I had LO pay | the freight on it over 
there. =.) a ton, If mv cow 1s only going to bri ? LD or 5 cents, or 
maybe go lower and bring 3 in a length of time, the cow would not 
even pay that freight. 

Mr. Avserr. Mr. Harrison, will you yield there? Do you not need 
a combination of loans, feed and prices / Otherwise any one of them 
would coll apse. 

Mr. Nun ey. And it will restore confidence to the people and the 
people who are financially able will naturally go on as they have 
and are going on and move out al d V0 ahead. 


The Cuarrman. Let the Chair suggest right at this point that we 
l t decide what our program will be. The House is now in session. 
There is a quorum call on. The membe1 : will have Lo go to answer 
that quorum call. We have on our list seceral witnesses whom we 
have not been able to ed ine ludi hg Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Me Neil, Mr. 
Carother, Mr. Neeley and Mr. Donnell. The Chair would like to 
inquire 1f there are any of them who cannot be here tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Taynor. I will not be able to be here tomorrow. : 

The Cuarrman. We would like to hear from you. We are in this 
situation. The members will have to go answer the roll call. But first 
I think Mr. Hoeven has a question. 

Mr. Horven. Would you be interested in helping u: 
of our surplus Government corn in Iowa 4 

Mr. Nt NLEY,. Yes, SIr. We are interested, We need help. 

Mr. Horven. What price would you be able to pay? Government 
corn In my area how Is under a support price of $1.53 a bushel. 

Mr. Nunuiey. Of course you are getting a little far from me because 
I am just a country boy. But my theory would be this. I do not think 
any ranchman or any farmer is asking anybody to take anything less 
for his product. We do not want to punish your farmers in order tc 


ae 
vet rid of some 


Mr. Horven. I am just wondering what you could afford to pay for 
I wa corn. 

Mr. Nun ey. Like I say, if I do not get my price changed, I cannot 
pay anything for it. 

Phe Cuaiman. The committee will recess until after the quorum 
Call. 

‘z lereupon, a short recess was taken to answer a quorum eall. At 
the resumption of the committee me etlng following the quorum eall, 
the following members were present : 

(Representative Hope (chairman), Hoeven, Lovre, Belcher, McIn- 
tire. W unpler, Poage. Gathings, Albert, and Thompson. 

(Also presel Representative Mahon, Burleson, Fisher, Fernan- 
dez, Brooks, Rogers, and Ikard.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. At the time 
the committee recessed, Mr. R. J. Nunley was on the stand and there 
are 1 or 2 further questions that we desire to ask Mr. Nunley before 
he is excused. oe Hoeven has a question. 

Mr. Horven. I do not want any misunderstanding about the ques- 
tions I asked you before the quorum call relating to the possible mov- 
ing of some of Iowa’s surplus corn into your area to feed your starv- 
ing cattle. The only purpose of the question was this—and I think 
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you are acquainted with the situation—that our cribs are full of corn 
throughout the Midwest and we have to make room for the 1953 crop 
which looks as if it will be another bumpe1 crop in our area. My 
thought is this, that perhaps we can kill two birds with one stone; that 
if a program is worked out whereby some of our ( ommodity Credit 
corn can be channe ic into your area, it will benefit your particular 
situation and will also relieve the storage problem throughout the 
Midwest. 

[ am not insisting that you pay the support price for the corn. 
I was just trying to arrive at some figure you felt the average cattle- 
man in the dl stress area could pay for the corn that is how held 
storage. 

Mr. Nunuey. I do not know whether I made myself clear or not. 
but if the price keeps going down like these cows are coing down— 
they are bringing from 4.5 to 6.5 to day—if those prices continue to 
decline, he cannot pay you anything. 

Mr. Horven. I understand. You cert: ainly cannot afford to feed 
$1.53 corn. In fact, the cattle feeders in my area where they have 
the corn and those that have to buy it cannot afford to pay that price 
for corn with the present price of cattle. So if the Government sets 
up a program for channeling feed into your area, 1, of course, am 
very hopeful that they will use some of our surplus corn. Those that 
can afford to pay a reasonable price, well and good. Those that 
cannot, will just have to be taken care of on another basis. 

Mr. Nunuiry. As I see it, we have farmers from our country who are 
broken, and part of these people are in trouble. If we could restore 
the value to our livestock SO It would be in line with our $1.53 corn, 
we would rather do that than ask you to come down. 

Mr. Horven. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Nuntry. We would — r restore the value to our livestock in 
comparison with the prices of other commodities that we have to 
purchase 

Mr. Horven. We have that particular problem right now in the 
corn cattle-feeding area. But if we are going to channel feed into 
your area, I thn k it would be n ost advisable to relieve the situation 
in the Midwest and make adequate storage facilities available for 
the coming crop of corn. 

Mr. Lover. What method would you suggest to stabilize the price 
of cattle? 

Mr. Nuniey. Some kind of purchase program immediately, now— 
not a month from now—because each week they are falling in our 


territory. The people are giving up. A purchase program is needed 
immediate ly. Ne xt, some kind of fin: iuncing to he ‘Ip the boys to keep 
the banker fron  sendit ¢ them to town. And then whatever surplus 
feed you might have t hat could he lp would naturally help. sut the 


other two, the purchase program, the loan program, and some kind 
of financing through the regular channels, because the banker under- 
stands my position or what I can do or will not do and something 
similar to that. 

Mr. Lovre. Under the purchase program, who would determine the 
price of the cattle that the Government was to buy 4 

Mr. Nuntey. Naturally [ would think that would be you people. 

Mr. Lovre. When Mr. McCann was testifying, I mentioned a sug- 
gestion that was made to me by one of our outstanding citizens in 
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ae Dakota. He suggested that perhaps the price could be stabilized 
a floor was ps under cows only. Do you think that would answer 
the problem? Would that help to stabilize the price? 
Mr. Nuniry. It would to a certain extent. But our r problem is that 
we are desperate and we are in trouble; and the fact that our cattle 


n the distress area is coming on the market is causing that man to 
have to take less for his cattle. What has happened to us is What is 
ausing the trouble with him. Is that not nght ? 

Mr. Lover. That - right. Then your only suggestion is outright 
purchase as of now by the Government, plus feed, plus credit ¢ 

Mr. Nt NLEY. Purchase. credit. then feed: because feed is not voing 
to do anybody any good unless there is some value to the animal. 


‘| here Is ho use to feed the animal] unless it has some value, That is 
the attitude they take. 

Mr. Lovre. Can you 4 $1.50 corn for 10-cent cattle ? 

Mr. Nuniey. Well, sir, I would say “No.” But your ratio on that, 
{ would not be prepared to answer. 

Mr. L OVRE. Coul d you feed $1.53 corn for 15-cent cattle / 

Mr. Nuntey. A guess would be 22- or 23-cent cattle—a guess, merely 
because I am not prepared to answer the question. 

Mr. Arperr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question or twof Do you 
think it would help the situation to get down to specific cases, if the 
Secretary of Agriculture were instructed to announce he was going to 
buy cattle at 12 centsa pound? I am just picking a figure out which 
I have heard used before. 

Mr. Nuntey. It would immediately restore confidence and value 
to those people in their livestock. You would be over there with a 
bunch of cows. You have been feeding a cow and each day you pick 
up the market is lower and lower. It is just a matter of ‘days until 
you feed it up. But when you realize there is a value in your stock, 
then you are coOIne to try to continue and hold on. 

Mr. Atserr. Do you think the purchase of Canner and Cutter 
grades at that price would result in a big loss to the Government ? 

Mr. Nuntey. Sir, I think you can start a purchase program—and 
of course I do not know for sure, but I just think that it would restore 
confidence. And if they had credit, of course whatever feed was 
available, it would amount to very little loss to the Government in 
the long run. In fact, I do not think the Government in ways would 
lose anvthing. 

Mr. Auperr. Is it not a fact before this drought struck and during 
the period of high prices on cattle, your people paid a lot of taxes and 
contributed to the general security of the Treasury? And you could 
again become taxpayers if you could just get out of this situation? 

Mr. Nunxiey. With this drought over we all natur: ally think we can 
and go on. There is another thing in our district. I notice quite a 
few cars on the lots. I just noticed that. Other commodities in our 
particular section are starting down which people have to purchase 
because with that price of cattle, when their truck wears out they 
cannot purchase a new one. 

Mr. Arrert. Do you think it would be wise to set a figure, either 
in relation to parity or a specific figure of so many cents a pound, for 
the Government to announce or just go in and start buying at what- 
ever the market is and hope that that would run the price up ? 
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Mr. Nunuey. To start buying at the present market will only make 
the matter worse because that just cuts more people down. In other 
words, we are trying to save those people, and there is no use to buy, 
as I see it, on the present market value. I think you should figure 
out a value—I am not sure what it would be—to be in line with other 
commodities, a fair value, enough value so that if a man owes $60 
on the animal and it is worth $100, he is all right; his banker would 
say, “I am going ahead.” 

Mr. Apert. Of course corn which is oiven to these cattle is sup- 
ported at 90 percent parity. Ogviously you are going to get into 
a situation you will never get out of if you have to buy 90-percent 
corn and sell 50 percent cattle. 

Mr. Nuniey. Just some fair value with other commodities, feed and 
whatnot; instead of bringing feed down, we would rather not bring 
anything down. 

Mr. Apert. You would not help yourself by bringing another 
section of the country down. 

Mr. Nuntey. That is sure what we do not want to do. 

Mr. Hoeven. The gentleman suggested an announcement by the 
Department that they would purecha e beef at 12 cents a pound, The 
gentleman also contemplates following up of such announcement by 
actually buying the beef ? 

Mr. Arperr. Surely. 

Mr. Hoeven. I do not thi = anybody should be kidded about what 
can be done in that kind of a program. We ran up against the 
situation—I am speaking as a member of the Special Livestock Sub- 
committee—when we had the distress cattle situation throughout the 
country some months ago. We tried to prevail upon the armed serv- 
ices at that time just to make an announcement of some kind to the 
effect they would look into the situation and pe rhs aps buy some surplus 
meat. The y were very re luectant to do that: in fact. did not do so 
at that time. 

They told us very fr: ankly that all their storage facilities were 
filled; that they did not pure hase their meat from day today. They 
have long-term contracts by which beef is channeled into the armed 
services, and that they were alre: acy renting priv: ite locker space all 
over the country, In the last an: alysis they agreed to pure hase some 
50 million pounds of meat, as I recall it, in addition to their regular 
pure hase program for supplying the armed services. 

The announcement and purchase immediately had a psychological 
effect and did help the market temporarily, but it was not a solution 
of the problem. We still have an acute prob lem today. So I do not 
think anyone should build their hopes too high, even though an 
announcement is made that the Government is going to buy surplus 
beef and put it into coolers. I think we are going to run into a lot 
of difficulty with a purchase program. 

Mr. Aupert. The testimony indicates, and I am absolutely sure 
it is true, that unless the Government buys beef it is going to be lost 
forever. We can ship it to foreign countries and give it away, if 
necessary. That would be better than having cattle starve in the pas 
tures. 

Mr. Hoeven. I certainly agree with you. I think the Government 
should step in and do something. But when we have the meat, what 
are we going to do with it? 
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Mr. roa. I think I can offer you a suggestion as to what to do 
with it. Ship it to any of these friendly foreign countries where we 
ire spending money, and take their currency. Senator Byrd says this 
morning we have got to buy $1,400 million worth of foreign currency 
this current year to pay for the services that we are getting over 
there. Take their currency, use it, and apply it against this $1,400 
million. 

Mr. Hor VEN. May I answer the question. We explored that very 
proposition in conferring with the Under Secretary of the Army 
about that and suggested that ve ry thing. He said, “We do not have 
enough refrigerated ships to do the job. Meat is a perishable product 
and we cannot shi pit any clistance. 

Mr. bs BERT. It coul | be canned, coukk l it not @ 

Mr. Horvi a. | sup gers i t couk l. 


Mr. THompson. Mr. airman, I want to ask one question. Is 
there any way of you foe who is buving all these cheap cows $ 
Is there iny one group buyin 17 them 7 


Mr. Nunury. No. sir: thev are voing on the market and the packers 
are buying them, ad the heavier cattle they can use. The one in 
San Antonio—the Mission Provision Co. which buys a lot of the 
cows, and Swift, Armour, and all the packinghouses—told me, “If you 
want any of those young cows at what they cost, go in there and take 
them out. We do not want them.” They are available after they 
pure hase them. 

I would say this, talking about the foreign countries. People are 
talking about the emergencies in foreion countries, but they are in 
distress and emergency and they are wondering why some kind of 
relief would not apply to them. 

Mr. Horven. I am for supplying the meat if we can deliver such 

perishable product to them. 

Mr. Poacr. A large part of that does not have to be perishable. 

Mr. Horven. Fresh meat is perishable. 

Mr. Poacr. If you do nothing except either pickle it or send it 
as sausage, you can send a large part of it that way that you do not 
have to earry as perishable. L realize you cannot send steaks without 
refrigeration, but you can send a large part of this meat, probably 
three-fourths of it, without refrigeration. You lose some of the value 
of it in doing it. 

Mr. Horven. Perhaps so, but we have found to our amazement 
that some of our foreign friends are rather selective about their food. 
They do not want to eat everything we send them and in the way we 
prepare it. 

Mr. Poace. We did can a tremendous amount of meat in northern 
Mexico during the agriculture campaign. We did ship a tremendous 
amount of it from out of that territory. Certainly we cannot say that 
we can do for Mexico what we cannot do for our own people. When 
we were faced with the problem in Mexico, we met it and we did not 
say we did not have the shipping capacity; we did not Say we did not 
have the canning facilities; we did not say we could not do it. We 
said we ean do it, and did it. And we can do it on this side of the 
Rio Grande as well as on the south side of the Rio Grande. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair thinks this is something the committee 
should consider in executive session. We want to hear the witnesses 
who have come a long distance. Are there any further questions of 
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Mr. Nunley? If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Nunley, for the 
help you have given the committee. 

We have with us today a former distinguished member of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Ben Guill, of Texas. We would like to hear from Mr. 
Guill briefly at this time. Mr. Guill, would you come forward / 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEN GUILL, TEXAS 


Mr. Guitn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
just like to say this. I watched the able gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Poage, work for 6 months trying to work out a cotton program. and I 
watched the rest of you work for many, many weeks trying to work 
out the wheat program. I think it is wonderful that these men can be 
asked a lot of questions so you ean know what it is. But I know the 
ramifications of this thing, Mr. Poage, are voing to be just probably 
as long and as loud as the cotton program was. 

In the meantime ] sincerely hope that this committee will vote up 
or make some statement to the American people to stop this panic 
that those people down there in our country are in and say, “We are 
going to do something. Just hold on until we can get the mechanics 
worked out.” They are not asking for handouts; I know that. They 
just want a little assurance, and I think you men hearing them today 
is fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you approve of the bill here of Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Gutiu. Let me make this statement, sir. I do not know enough 
about it. But I am enough of a middlewesterner and a southwest- 
erner, if we can spend some SD billion and help the economy over in 
Europe and these other blasted places, we can surely help our people 
down there where we really have a disaster. 

Mr. Garurnes. I agree with you. 

Mr. Gumu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, we keep saying that this com- 
mittee should take certain action, and God knows we have studied 
a lot and we have put out a good many reports of what we were doing. 
Would this not be about time for the Department of Agriculture to 
get in the act? After all, administratively they can take many of the 
steps that have been suggested here today. 

The Cuamman. I think the gentleman is right. This will prob- 
ably have to come in 2 or 3 packages as far as that is concerned. There 
are some things that undoubtedly can be done by the Department in 
an administrative way; and, as the members of the committee know, 
they are having a meeting tomorrow to which they have called in a 
good many representatives from the drought area to consider this 
matter. | hope that after that me ting tomorrow there will come a 
definite statement. 

The Secretary is going to be in Texas, in Lubbock, on Saturday. 
That might be the occasion for a statement. I do not know what 
the plans are, but I do think that there should be—and I feel con- 
fident there will be—some statement later this week on the matter. 
In the meantime, of course, I think we can state—and practically 
every member has said—that we are going to do what this committee 
should do and can do in dealing with the matter. It is probably 
something that will have to be done in 2 or 3 stages, as I said. Leg- 
islation will take a little more time. I want everything to be done 
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that can be done without legislation, and then we expect to follow 
through with everything that we need to do to meet the situation. 

The next witness is Mr. John I. Taylor, the president of the Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau, Oklahoma City. Mr. Taylor, you are repre- 
senting the Oklahoma Livestock Association ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN I. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARM 
BUREAU AND OKLAHOMA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, OKLA- 
HOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Taytor. Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association. 

The Cuarrman. Are you speaking for the Oklahoma Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Taytor. In part only, Mr. Chairman. I will qualify those 
different p laces as we go alone here. 

The Cratmna We are very glad to hear from you, Mr. Taylor. 
You have cues eaves the committee before, and we are pleased to 
have you here at this time. 

Mr. Tayztor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Tam happy for this opportunity, and at this particular ses- 
sion I do represent the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association as well as 


the farm bureau in part. To begin with, what I have to say, I will 
read a re solution th: it was passed by the Ok lahoma ( ang ge n’ Ss Asso- 
ciation, first to premise my remarks. The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas because of hundreds of thousands of cattle being forced upon the 
market due to drought conditions which have prevailed in the Southwest in 
the past 38 years; and whereas at present or lower prices the cattlemen of the 
Southwest are faced with financial ruin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association, That immediate action 


he taken by the United States Government to purchase 500 million pounds of 
canned domestie Canner, Cutter, and Utility grade beef through regular trade 
channels, and 500 million pounds of frozen domestic beef through the same 


channels for export; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Government be allowed to contract for said 
canned processed meat at a price which will allow a minimum of 12 cents per 
pound on foot; and be it further 

Resolved, That because meat will keep indefinitely in cans, and is otherwise 
highly perishable, it is hereby recommended that the Federal Government dis- 
tribute said canned meat through the Office of Civil Defense channels to several 
States to guard against food shortage in the case of national emergency or 
disaster due to atomic attack. Adopted by the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa 
tion the 5th day of June 1958. 

WAYNE Rowe, President. 

Subsequent to that, in fact, on last Sunday, the livestock committee 
of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau met in session all day to discuss this 
problem. That committee consists of 9 men, each from a different 
area, by districts, in Oklahoma. They are advisory to the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau, and there were 3 members 
of the board present at the meeting. They took the following action: 

Action taken by the Oklahoma Farm Bureau livestock committee in session 
on June 21, 1953, at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. Motion was made 
by Mr. H. Weichel and seconded by Mr. Clinton McOscar, and carried, that the 
president of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau contact the Secretary of Agriculture 
in regard to imposing a 12 cents per pound price on beef as proposed by the 
Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association in the program of buying Cutter, Canner, 
and Utility grade cattle. 


That will premise my remarks to this committee. I might say that 
these actions were taken after a considerable study of the situation. 
Our State mobilization committee met day before yesterday, and 
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after a thorough consideration of the drought situation decided to 
ask that from the Sante Fe Railroad west in Oklahoma be declared 
a disaster area. That will supplement this feeling from Texas and the 
testimony you have had from Texas in regard to the drought con- 
ditions. 

We have had now some 23 or 24 days of heat, from 100° to 114 
It is quite terrific. I] just could not deseribe it to you. We believe 
that this program of buying will stimulate the market activity. The 
same thing has happened in wheat, Mr. Chairman, as you know. 
Wheat being held in storage, off the market, forced the price down. It 
is the old game that we have seen happen many times. The minute 
the ground storage loan was announced the other d: ty, wheat jumped 
from 15 cents to 17 and 18 cents a bushel—no reason except the an- 
nouncement of the fact that it was going to be done. 

We have seen times before that an announcement of a purchase pro- 
gram had a stimulating effect on the market. I might add that these 
figures are relative. ‘These boys In our organization are producers ; 
we are not experts. We do not claim to be. So take the figures for 
what they are, but set them at what you desire. 

[ do want to comment on 2 or 3 programs that I think will fit into 
this ple ture. Ir inst, Mr. Poage mentioned the export situation. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, of which we are an affiliate, have 
propo ed a broader ae than that suggested in the Poage bill. 
However, I understand his bill also would cover an implementation 
of it. But it does propose to use a billion dollars’ worth of CCC stocks 
in foreign trade on the same basis as Mr. Poage’s bill incorporates. 

1 would comment on the side, however, that I feel that Korea at 
this moment has violated any cooper: ative agreements between their 
Government and ours: and I doubt if that Government at the present 
moment at least would be a cooperating nation, Therefore, it could 
not participate. 

Mr. Poagr. I certainly do not wish to take issue with your views 
there, but as long as we are in Korea we can be spending money there 
and we might be there quite some time as I see it under any circum- 

tances. As long as we are spending money there we might as well 
ae getting that money by giving them something of which we have 
an ample supply, r ather than giving them dollars. 

Mr. Tayior. I would agree to that, Mr. Poage. The only reason 
I raise the question is because our position was that this be done by 
and between cooperative countries under the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. Poacr. I recognize that, and I think you recognize this Korean 
deal is one of the reasons this committee has not gone further with 
this legislation. 

Mr. Tayutor. I do. The next thing I would mention would be to 
comment on Mr. Albert’s remarks concerning the figure at which some 
buying program was set. I think it is time and it is way past time 
that the Congress of the United States gave it considerable study. And 
to pick out a percent of parity, I would have to ask first which parity 


you are going to use. The law says we take two and use whichever is 
higher, and it has thrown a disparity between agricultural commodi- 
ties. So I think that is out of the question until we decide where we 


are going togoand what parity price we are soing to use. 
If, for example, you take the old parity price on which the parity 
on cattle will be only $13.20 a hundred — 


Mais 
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Mr. Arsert. What grade of cattle would that be? 

Mr. Tayvor. That is the general average, Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Avserr. What would that make it in canner and cutter? 

Mr. Taytor. By classes I presume it would run it down to 7 or 8 
cents, which we are now realizing on some of the better grades of 
cutter cows. However, we are selling cattle today in Oklahoma City 
on worse grades than that for down as low as 4 and 5 cents a pound. 
So you have to determine those facts. 

Phe Cuamman. You are talking about the old parity, though. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. That is exactly right. 

The Cu AIRMAN. Ot course you do not expect us to use the old parity 
when the law says we are to use whichever one is higher. 

Mr. Taytor. We are using it in wheat. 

The CHatrMan. We are talking about cattle now. 

Mr. Tayvor. That is correct. But we have caused a disparity be- 
tween commodities by using both. I just mention that because the 
subject was brought up. 

The CHarrMan. Since you have brought up the subject, what is the 
new parity figure on cattle? 

Mr. Tayvor. $17.40. 

Mr. Arserr. Obviously that is more in line with what costs are in 
the cattle indust ry. 

Mr. Taywor. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Of course I think everybody agrees that the figures 
because you have got an 
average figure there and you have got such a spread in the grades it 
does not meat anvthing except as an average fioure. I do not think 
you can base any kind of a support program on cattle parity unless 
you are going to differentiate between grades, do you, Mr. ‘Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Probably not, Mr. Chairman. Now there is another 
side toth sue. We fee] that this W il] si imulate the market. As | said 
In my original statement, this whole thing sums up to the fact that 


distress cattle are going to mat ket and It is not only affecting the price 


on parity on cattle do not mean very mit ch 


¢ 


In our area; it is affecting the price all over the country. That is what 
has happened before im cattle, and it has happened in other com- 
modclities. 

| have two other suggestions. The next one is on credit. | hope 
that this committee will not recommend a new agency to handle credit. 
I think we have plenty of agencies if we make funds available for 
disaster loans through eXisting agencies as the centleman, Mr. 
Thompson, mentioned over here, through the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration, or make new types of credit available through the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation. IT would refer especially to second-mortgage 
loans or emergency loans, but we can do it through the existing ma 
chinery. I think it would be much quicker, and this thing is something 
that does have to be handled quickly. 

Mr. Aueerr. Mr. Taylor, you have drawn a line west of the Santa Fe 
Railroad in Oklahoma, which of course cuts out most of my district. 

Mr. Taynor. That is right. 

Mr. Arsert. While the physical disaster is not as great, the eco- 
nomic disaster is terrific, at least in Oklahoma, as you know. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 
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Mr. Aupert. A lot of people, unless they have credit that will go 
beyond the physical disaster area, are going to be forced into bank- 
ruptcy, out of the cattle business, and will have to do something else. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. One thing, Mr. Albert, that was not 
my demarcation. 

Mr. Auserr. I know that. 

Mr. Tavtor. That is the mobilization committee’s recommendation. 
I think credit is important in this issue, and I think it should be con- 
sidered by this committee. 

The last thing I want to mention, and I did not think I would men- 
tion it here, but I believe I will. As Mr. Poage discussed the subject 
a minute ago, I am going to recommend to the board of directors of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation on Monday o1 * Tuesday that 
the Congress immediately set up a joint investigating committee on the 
spread of prices in cattle. I think it is important that that be done 
because, as Mr. Poage pointed out, I ate downtown last night. I saw 
a pound beefsteak at $4.50, a pound of hot meat on the same kind of 
a dinner at $2.50,$2.25. It does not jibe. I think that will bea stimu 
lant to the market. What the American board will do, I do not know. 

sut I think they will ask that such an investigation be made, and that 
a joint committee of the House and Senate set up a committee to make 
an investigation immediately. 

I think it will materially stimulate the market. With that, Mr. 
Chairman, I think that is all I have to say at this time. 

The Cnarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Taylor. Mr. Wam- 
pler has a question. 

Mr. Wampier. Mr. Taylor, you mentioned some credit. Do you not 
think it would be advisable for the Congress to set up some provision 
whereby it would be an emergency measure to give you folks long-term 
credit at a very low rate of interest, as low as we possibly could ? 

Mr. Tayvor. I so stated, Mr. Wampler, through existing agencies. 

Mr. Wampter. One other thing. You suggested, I believe, in the 
resolution of your organization that the Government purchase a billion 
pounds of beef—you had it in two categories—at 12 cents a pound on 
foot. Of course, I figured that very roughly. That would run about 
$120 million, the way I figure it, very roughly. Do you have any idea 
as to the other contemplated costs of this program as to storing it or 
distributing or anything you mentioned in your resolution ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. No; except it would be handled through the regular 
channels of trade if the Government can get contracts for it at that 
price. If not, maybe a cent or two less. I stated that these prices, of 
course, were relative: but it would fit right directly into this other 
program very definitely. We would not have to use dollars for it 
We can use the currencies of other countries. I think this is one of the 
most important approaches to foreign trade that has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress. We have always insisted on dollar exchange. 
We cannot continue to do that if we are going to continue in the foreign 
field. 

There is one other matter that just came to my mind which I over- 
looked on my notes here. That is the difference between importation 
and exportation of beef into this country. In 1952, if I remember my 
figures correctly, we imported some $21 million worth of beef. We 
exported less than $6 million. That comes under the head of reciprocal 
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trade, and I think we can do something about that, and I think proba- 
bly we should in this instance. 

Mr. Wameter. I am very much in sympathy with some of the argu- 
ments you have advanced here. I represent a cattle-producing area in 
southwest Virginia. Weare ina drought, but it is a financial drought 
down there, a little different from yours. I think the disaster you 
folks have in your section of the country certainly has caused abnormal 
marketing, and its effect has disrupted the whole cattle market. Iam 
certainly in sympathy with anything we can ete on a reasonable basis 
to assist you. I am certainly very at to have the benefit of your 
testimony. 

Mr. Brercner. Mr. Taylor, do you not feel that the psychological 
effect of the fact that these peop ‘le are going to be able to get a fair 
price for these cattle will extend way beyond $120 million at best? 
Do you not feel the re is a tendency at the present time to dump these 

cattle for fear that the cattle market is still going lower, and that 
anything that could be done to create confidence similar to the confi- 
dence that was created oad week in the wheat market would push the 
cattle market back up way beyond the amount of money invested ? 

Mr. Taytor. I cert: ciaay do, Mr. Belcher, and it is doubtful in my 
mind that we would have to use the threat. 

Mr. Betcuer. You think it is doubtful we would actually have to 
buy very much of that beef ? 

Mr. ‘Taynor. Correct. 

Mr. Lovrr. Implementing what you said with reference to differen- 
tial in price, I want you to know night before last I bought some 
sirloin steak at the Giant Food Store and I paid 89 cents a pound for 
it. Not that I am advocating this, Mr. Taylor, but would you not 
have the same effect if the Congress or the Department should announce 
a sup port program rr ither than a pure h: asing progr: am ¢ 

Mr. Tayror. In answer to that, I would say that that particular 
subject has been discussed many times, and the choice of the two was 
this recommendation which I read to the Committee. 

Mr. Lovre. Could you differentiate for me, then, the difference be- 
tween an outright purchase and a support program? Is it not prac- 
tically the same in the final analysis? 

Mr. Taytor. Effectively it might be, yes, unless it was extended to 
the whole industry. Then you would have to enter upon a control 
program in connection with it. The other one simply removes it from 
the market and gets it into the channels of trade. 

Mr. Lovre. You were here undoubtedly this morning? 

Mr. Taynor. Yes, s 

Mr. Lovrr. I hada fe ‘low from home who was in the cattle business 
and also a banker. We have the same problem in South Dakota as 
you have in Oklahoma and down in the Southwest. His concern was 
in preserving the foundation herd because we are losing that founda- 
tion herd and that takes a long time to build up. It was his suggestion 
that if we could announce some kind of a program that would put a 
floor under cows, and cows only, that in itself would bolster the whole 
market. What do you think about that? Is there any merit to it or 
is there not ? 

Mr. Taytor. I would not say there was no merit to it, but at the 
same time after a thorough discussion of the situation and the choice 
by producers themselves, they chose this method rather than the other. 
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Mr. Lovrr. Would it not be less expensive to have announced a 
support “pita at a reasonable figure rather than going out and 
buying these cattle? 

Mr. Tayror. I would have to guess at an answer, and I would guess 
that it would not be. 

Mr. Beicuer. Here is the situation: What your cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation is advocating is the purchase of a certain definite sum of beef 
now. You are not launching on to a support program which might 
entail, as oe —— said awhile ago, the control of production, the 
numbe or of es you can raise, and a thousand other practical prob- 
lems which fa ice you Immediate ly f you start on a price support SY stem 
whic h we have h acd consider: ib le e xpe r ie nee with. This is not a con- 
tinuing process ot buy ina beef or supporting the pr ice of beef, but it 

shot in the arm to get t] seattle market out of a distress condition 
which has been brought about by rushing cattle to market for fear 
of a further decline in the market. Is that not your theory? Is that 
not what your cattlemen had in mind when they came up with this 
resolution 4 

Mr. Tayuor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELCHER. Yo ir ‘attlemen are not advocating the Government 
taking over a control program on beef at this time; are you? 

Mr. Tayntor. They have not: no, sir. 

pate Mi oe Coming back to the quantities which your group 
suggested, it vour thought that there would be a very definite 
tenet’ establish ed in which those purchases would be made, 
would they just be made on the open mal ket / 

Mr. - AYLOR. No, within the distress arena 

Mr. McIntire. Within a defined territory / 

Mr. Tayntor. That is right. 

Mr. McInvire. And this billion pounds is your estimate of what 
should be removed n order to— 

Mr. Tayztor. That is their estimate, and I add again that the figure 

elative The men are not experts. They are cattlemen. This 
Was just somethine to shoot at. 

Mr. Mi INTIRE. Comme now to the que tion im relation to credit 

‘il ked by Mr. The ! ipson \\ ith reference to the ¢ stablished agencies, 


would it be your thought that that would include perhaps the land 


} 


bank commission loans which are for the time being not being made, 


or 


loaning at a little higher basis than is now permissible in the land 
bank system ? 

Mr. Tarntor. Mr. McIntire, ves, if the thing continues to that pomt 
vhere you have to get in to land loans. We hope it does not continue 
to that point. Mvy suggestion only covered chattel loans in this thing. 
But if it did eet to that point over a longer perl iod, ves: vou have the 
machinery all set up to do it 

Mr. Hoeven. What is the credit situation in the drought area at 
the present time? Is there a credit pinch on’ Are the local banks 
threatening to liquidate ¢ cattle paper? 4 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think it has _ ite come to that, but I think 
it will in a very short time. I think | ry fall, unless some method i 
established, loans certainly will be called. I do not know of any that 
have been outright called as yet. I know of some that have been 
readjusted up to now. You have a twofold thing. The lessening in 

35547—53 3 
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price makes the equity to the borrowing agency less and they want to 
keep their equity up if possible. And, of course, it is only natural 
when a banker has an interest in some cattle, he does not want to lose 
on that loan. 

Mr. McInrire. In other words, he is cooperating with the cattle 
producer at the present time ? 

Mr. Tayior. I feel that he is up to now; ves. 

Mr. Wamever. Mr. Taylor, you are aware that this Congress is 
contemplating adjournment on August 1 4 

Mr. Taytor. No; I was not. 

Mr. Wampeter. It is your opinion, then, is it not, that unless this 
Congress acts by August 1, unless the condition improves considerably, 
you folks would be in bad financial condition this fall. Is that right ? 

Mr. Tayior. Let me say, if it takes until August 1 to do it, you are 
going to have us all out of business unless we get a rain between now 
and then, or something else happens. It has got to happen sooner 
than that. 

Mr. Wamp! ER. This would have to be on or before August 4 

Mr. Taywor. This has got to be, I think, an administrative thing. 
I think for the most part it can be taken care of administ ratively. 

Mr. Wamrecer. By the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Taytor. I think the one piece of legislation that is necessary 
to extend this thing is S. 2127, by the Honorable Mr. Schoeppel, of 
Kansas, which encloses the ideas that I talked about a minute ago. 

Mr. Wampcer. That is the legislation you would support ? 

Mr. Tayior. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lovre. The agricultural problem is generally a price problem, 
is it not‘ 

Mr. Tayror. Correct. 

Mr. Lover. And it is just what method we are going to use to get 
that price, be it outright purchase or be it loans or what not. 

Mr. Taynor. Correct. 

The CHamman. We are happy to have with us our colleagues, Mr. 
Fisher, Mr. Mahon, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Ikard, from Texas. Do any 
of you care to ask any questions of the witness at this time ? 

Mr. Ikarp. I think we are all very grateful and appreciate the 
opportunity to be here, but I think you should hear these outside 
witnesses rather than us. 

The Cuarrman. We are very happy to have you here, of course, 
and have you participate in the meeting. We would appreciate your 
suggestions if you care to make them. 

Mr. Poacre. I would like to note also Mr. Burleson and Mr. Brooks 
from Texas were here, and Mr. Fernandez of New Mexico, just before 
we were called back to the House. 

The Cuarmman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Taylor, for your appearance and the helpful infor- 
mation you have given the committee. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might add that I hap- 
pen to be a cattle producer myself, so the record will show that. 

The Cuarman. The next witness will be Mr. Penrose Metcalf, of 
San Angelo, Tex. Mr. Metcalf, we will hear you at this time. I 
want the distinguished Representative from your district to present 
you to the committee, if he will. 
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Mr. Fisuer. For the information of those of you who do not know 
him—and probably most of you do not—Mr. Metcalf comes from my 
home town in Texas, which is pretty close to the center of the worst 
portion of the drought. He is a ranchman, in the cattle and sheep 
business: former State senator of Texas; he is a me mber of the State 
board of education of our State; he is presiden t of the Te re She Pp 
and Goat Raisers Assoc lation, cove ring’ an area atewl le, but prim 
cipally in the district I represent, where most of the sheep oraze 1n 
our State. 

He is personally and intimately familiar with the effects of thi 
disastrous drought, and he has taken quite an interest in it and _ 
been all over that part of the country. That is the principal bree 
Ing pla e for lambs for the whole Nation. A good portion ot then m 


come out of that part of southwest Texas and vO to feeders in the 
Middle West and other places. IT think ne is eminently qnalified to 
discuss this problem from the standpoint of those who are actually 


living with it down there. 

I might add, while I am saying a word, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Nunley, who preceded Mr. Metcalf a few moments ago, from Uvalde 
County, is also a constituent of mine, He is a ell-known authot ty 
on this subject. He lives with it and works for ‘all the others as well 
as himself. Also in the room is Mr. Dolph Brisco. Will you stand 
up, Dolph, and let them take a look at vou. Mr. Brisco is a membet 
of the State legislature in Texas and is here interested in this problem. 
He and his father are in the cattle and sheep business gh boy v are all 

Vit: ally interested and are really feeling the pinch of this drought. 
which is the worst we have ever had in recorded iistiie’ te our part 
of the country. 

With those preliminaries, I know you would like to listen to Mr. 
Metealf discuss just what we are voing to do. 

The CH AIRMAN, We will be happy to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF PENROSE METCALF, SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


Mr. Mercaur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the intro 
ductory remarks by my Congressman, Mr. Fisher, and I will try not 
to bore you too long. Might I inquire of the Chair, do you gentle- 
men not have to have some time to eat, or will you just go on and on ? 

The CuairMan. Sometimes we go on and on, but we generally eat. 
We are going to listen to you, at least, before we adjourn and then 
we will see what the situation is as far as the other witnesses are 
concerned. 

Mr. Mercaur. Might I express my personal appreciation of your 
courtesy In remaining In session to hear us. We have come a long ways. 
W e are dee Pp ly concerned. I have some Maps of the area. I am ap 
pearing here today as a ranchman and, as Mr. Fisher has told you, 
I am at the present time president of the Texas Goat and Sheep 
Raisers Association, which is an organization of growers for, you 
might say, our mutual protection. I do not appear in conflict with 
the cattle raisers or the cattle problem at all, because I think all 
us who raise shee p also raise cattle although the reverse is not alto 
gether correct, because some of the cattle people do not have sheep and 
do not want them. 
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pear rather not in conflict in a v degree, but com iple ‘mentary to 
‘ position, The maps which T passed around have had some dots 
ae on them, and the one which I oave ao chairman has the area 
delineated which is the prin ‘ipal area of our State where the fine wool 
sheep are grown. Those dots that are put on there are pl ices of that 
area where we have had personal contact with directors or members 
of our association vithin the last few weeks 

I bring this to you because I want you to realize that I have made a 
perso) il iid tia of the sit ation over that area within the last 
30 days, and I say to you that it is a serious situation. My father 
before me and I have, together. been in the ranching business— 
although he is no longer living—in this immediate area since 1874. 
There is nothing like the conditions that are there now at any time 
since that time to our personal knowledge. Of course it is a semiarid 
area, and the ran fall has gone down. I have some rainfall reports 
here I will not bore you with, but suflice it to say that the rainfall over 
the last period of years | as been so far below the average for the last 
10 years that it is tremendous. The average was about 21.45 at my 
home town for the last 48 years, and the last 8-year average has been 
14.59. It means it is really tremendously serious. 

In our area we are tremendously interested in maintaining our 
foundation flocks. I am speaking primarily from the sheep angle. 
We have cut them down to the position where we feel that any further 
reduct on would l redu ice them to bevond th e pon of no return, We 
sso that when rain 


{ 
} k 
does return to normal, we will be able to continue to operate our 


want to be able to In some way maintain those flo 
ranch as we have in the past and be able to pay taxes. Someone 
isked this question this morning if there were any cattle dying on 
the range from vant of water, and in some places | expect there are, 


I do know that there ( ee at the ake nt time dying from want 
if feed, and most of the imbs which we ship out of our State in the 
normal processes —and tl eV Ss ll eeobabils will go, ome to your South 


Dakota country and n 200d many to Kans is and to Colorado, Califor- 
nia, and the other States—our feeder lambs go out there in the fall, 
and those feeder lambs are voing to be very thin unless something is 
done for them immediately. They need feed. They do not need high- 
priced feed at the present pri ice of the sheep product. 

The people of our area just inherently do not want gifts from the 
Government. We would rather pay our way. That is the way we 
grew up, and that is the way we are now. One reason we have not 
been here before, alth« muah we | ive had a ro ioht hn our are ‘I—it has 
continued for years but getting constantly worse—we have made 
every effort of our own resources to eee our economy. Only in 
the case of last resort, you might say, do we feel called upon to come 
to you for he ‘Ip; whereas the only source we believe we could get it 
we feel is adequate. ; 

I tried to make some notes. I came very hastily up here because 
I heard of this hearing and was asked to appear. Some of our 
ranchmen have been feeding constantly for 4 years. I know one ranch- 
man in the south of where I live, close to Sonora, who feeds very fine 
Rambouillet sheep and Delaine sheep, and I believe he has the finest 
flock of Angora goats in the world. He has been feeding constantly 
for 4 years in an effort to maintain his foundation flocks. He needs 
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help. He is a very conservative man. I refer to Fred Whittier, Mr. 
Poage. I am sure Mr. Poage knows him. He is one of Mr. Fisher’s 
constituents. That is just typical of our ranchmen. 

I was through that area not so long ago, and the only place you 
saw any livestock would be around the wells where they were just 
standing waiting for another little handful of alfalfa or peanut hay 
or what have you. The cattle the same way in that area. There is 
nothing for them to eat on the ranges, as you can well realize. They 
are in the condition now that they must have relief, and soon. The 
banks of our country have not been pressing their customers any more 
than they had to, and the normal credit channels, I think, are still 
sound. But there is this situation when your price, of course, has 
gone down and the prospect of continued feed through the winter. 
It seems to me there is going to have to be some adjustment made as 
to credit. 

Of course we do need some feed and naturally we will have to 
maintain our norm: ul « hanne of send Your Teecel lamb out of the 
State to the Midwest and farther north where they have had some 
orass and where they feed them through the winter. 

I think one of the committeemen asked this morning if there were 
any failure of stock water. That has not occurred in our 
area. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you a there, Mr. Metcalf. This program 
that we have carried on for the last 10 years—what many of these 
folks e all building stoc ‘k pon ids; what you al ad I eall building tank — 
has that not done a whole lot to alleviate that water situation ? 

Mr. Mercarr. It has, Mr. Poage, in some parts of it, particularly 
where they were unable to secure subsurface water. Of course most 
of our area is able to secure subsurface water; but those ponds have 
been of tremendous help. 

Mr. Poaacr. That is most of the area south of San Angelo. When 
you go north of San Angelo, you must depend on surface water. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is true. Over toward your area they have to 
depend on surface water. It has been of tremendous benefit. There 
are some areas down in the South in the country below Uvalde where 


immediate 


they have built these large tanks that the have tored water 1, and it 
has been of tremendous he ‘Ip to maintain ‘the stock water. That is not 
the acute problem. If we are able to maintain our normal flocks of 
sheep, which is what I am talking about, through the winter in on 
nape that we will get rain, and if we do 1 0 get rain next year, ther 


I guess we will just have to wait a little longer. We will be ab le 
to get by, perh: UPS, with some easing of credit. 

1 am not going to continue any longer except to tell you this one 
incident that h: ap pened las t week. I was down to Sonora at one of 
the State experiment stations below Sonora on a conference. There 
was a group of ranchmen present. At noonday we were sitting around 
the table and, of course, nowadays all you hear about is the drought 
and who has had rain and who has not. Lasked one of these gentlemen 
across the table who was from down near Kerrville, whom I have 
known a long time—and he is a substantial rancher—*Peters, are you 
as dry as it is down in Uvalde?”—which is about 100 miles south. 
“Oh, no,” he says, “I am better off’—and this is not facetious at all 
and I do not mean it that way. His statement was not facetious. 
He said, “I am not nearly as bad off as they are down around the 
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« Sanderson, vit president the Americar Wool ¢ ouncil. 


e are al \ quest ions, ] would be 


juestion. 
y, hot familiar w ith the territory 
ittle bit confused. Do I understand 
we Ils? 

sir: most of the places. 


. mea / 
ranve ¢ 
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Mr. Mi I> rIRE. You Say that there are some sheep that are dy he 
from lack of feed 7 

Mr. Mercaur. That is true. 

Mr. McIntire. You also say, at the moment, there does not seem to be 


any critical eredit situation: in other words, it is critical, 1 will grant, 

t it is not disastrous from the crecit st indpoint it the monn? 
There is eredit available to carry some of the ranches. Now, just 
\ it is their | roblem If they ean get credit to bun feed and they are 
not buying feed: and if they have water and have not got the feed and 
till credit is not t] disastrous part of the situation, just what is the 


Mr. Mi rm \LF. Mr McIntire, I am sure I did not make it clear and I 


nologize for not havine done so. The credit situation has eotten 
\ thi the last 60 days or 90 days 0 it is eritical beeause th have 
joaned such an immense amount on the livestock that the baile. I am 
ure » feeling the pressure. Tam not a banker. My participation 
! th e ‘tie k is slonine on the line to borrow a little money. 

Mr. McInrme. Mine. too. But it is not a case so much that thev 
ire pressing for the collection of their loans. They may be willing 


to carry them, but they cannot put in any more? 


Mr. Metcatr. Yes, and they are going to have to have feed to carry 
them thro oh the w int T because most of our orowlng season, our rainy 
season, 1s earlier in the year—although we do have some rain along 
in the summer sometimes. But in order to maintain these foundation 
flocks, they are going to have to have feed to carry them through the 

inter. 

Mr. McIntire. These men do have some credit resources. In other 
words, they have got equities in their ranches and in their sheep, but 
the local sources of credit are in so substantially that they are not inter- 
ex ted in voing oe even if there 1S equity to base their loans on 4 

Mr. Mi r a ! nk. Mr. Metcalf, In view of tl e@ present prices of 

ieep, if eae he | fa t that t eir equities no longer exist in the 
livestock because I know of instances where people have loaned as high 
s $60 a head on ewes, and those ewes certainly will not bring anything 
li ke that. Ten or twelve dollars would probably he a cood price for 
them now, and it may be even lower than that at the present time 

Mr. McIntire. Am I correct in this assumption, that the equities 
that do exist, as thin as they are in some individual cases, are accom- 


cl 


we ied varisk which is out of proportion to what the private lending 
itutions can take at this time? 

Mr. Merca.Fr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. So that such credit as may be needed or provided has 
vot to, in view of the circumstances, be a high risk credit. 

Mr. Metcarr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. I think they are speaking primarily of the country of 
extreme southwest Texas, what we call the Edwards Plateau, the sheep 
and goat country. In the first place there is some distinction there I 
think members of the committee ought to know. First. the Edwards 
Plateau is pretty well watered country, subterranean water, springs 
and wells. Immediately when you vO north of San Angelo, Mr. 
Metcalf’s hometown, you run into a red land country, what we call the 
mesquite country. In most of that country you cannot get any water 
There are no springs, and in most of that country you cannot get wells 


either. 








QO miles north 
of S Ang | it countrv depends e rely on tanks for water. 


It still has some. We are not in as bad shape. Even 20 vears ago : 


drought r 4 kind wo | wi us out of busines Ls months 
eo beea e there woul ( ve be iv water. But there still is 
I itel 
Phen I want to draw 1 ( | Mr. Metealf is speaking 
I neep ana goat cou Vy. ere, eenerally neakine, the opera 
ure lai a ( untry to t As you go 
it’ bu is ! ( t the mes te country, you 
ret to a great lia \ people ‘ 1) rarimyers ana ( kmen, who 
It Iplvy cowme) t thev have sonv tivated land uid they 
ome cattle. | ey ive ho eeD. ‘| eV are hot in the cheep 
al [Those people are completely oi ft credit They 
made no crop in the last \ hey orew bsol ely no cotton what 
OVE They grew no e n th var. They ive made no crop. 
Pheyvy have been Te | rz t | 14 lx thev hay had 1) the par 
cula COUNTLTY \ ith Which | th) icq unted since the Ist day ot 
September 195] Obviously. t y are going to have to keep feeding, 
VoOoOaUV Who las kept S tT 
| Ose people do not ive Tire trengeth Ore ed ns The banking sit 
on is a little different to the north. Your banks there are not 
is run dow , In that countrv, out they 1’ eer, Q)b iously, they 
\ i bu mess 4 | ttl | Oo W i¢ you (Fel 1) what we call 
| nger country, where we l them grangers or farmers in that 
{ mnot Go as long and neither can those banks goa le ne, 
talked yesterda iiternoon to th l key Li Woodson. He told me 
was out oF mone O Parimel ut of money: he Is out of 
mney. He aid. 1.4 il vo on wit! thre A I have got to do some 
thi ibout if I want t ry them just as long as I can, but I can 
ot carry them.” I just do not want Mr. Metealf’s testimony to give 
the iipre n that the en area has the credit that if need - I 
ecovniZe tI it t! larger ba Still | \'¢ ye money problems. The 
smaller banks—and [ am sure that is true in your country—have 
renched the po nt where tf 1e\ ill { put out any more 2 ioney. They 
annot carry ese Cattle a | feed them another wint ie It Is just an 
| ley have ot ho credit e t} er md they cannot 





Even if they had it, your vigger banks will reach a point where 
the eal t do that bee iuse the bank ¢ Xutniher come in and he looks 
at these notes and Says, “This old be V has got a hundred COWS, and 
vou have Fol sid on them and they are not worth but S50.” Hlow 

re you going to lend him any more money! Even if the banks have 


1 


the money, the bank examiners are not going to permit that sort of 
thing to go on. We have reached that point; it is not a matter of 
going to reach it: we have already reached it. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to make one statement. In the eastern part 
of our area there are lots and lots of smaller operators, sheep people 
almost primarily, but some cattle. I certainly thank you for making 
that correction about the credit. I always hesitate to make anv re- 
marks about credit because I am not an authority on it, as I said to 
Mr. McIntire awhile ago, except for the securing of it sometime. But 
credit in our area has reached the point where it is critical all over the 
sheep and goat area—even now, although the banks have not been 
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] } i’ 1 . 
UNauUty oppressed. But we are faced witl ituntion 1f we continue 


to live. we are rong to have to have some en ry through the winter 
and perhaps through anothe: veal 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Metealf, there ! two q tions that I want to 
ask that I think are very perth it with relation to the present market 
conditions. Keeping in mind that the Presidential emergency funds 
are brought inte play to cope with this, and I sn erely hope it will 
be, what price can those ranches pray for feed! Can you give us 
estimate on that ¢ 


Mr. Mercarr. Of course that is one of those things that is relative 


to the price of the product; and with the present market, of course, 
they cannot pay tor much for feed We have beet paving from Ss0, 
SUO, to sli » per ton fol ike, 41 percent ike, I think if tl ‘Vy WOl ld 
get that down to around 850 and the price were fairly stable, they 


might vel through On that. | ln ft lk no about thie sheep now, 


Mr. Rogers. ‘1 hey would have to vet hay down to about $20 a ton: 
would they not / 

Mr. Mev ‘LF. They could ret by ma little more | i) than th me We 
have paid up to 865 last year, but it was not a very profitable invest 
ment. It kept our stuff alive. 

Mr. Rocers. One other question in regard to the credit situation. 
Do you feel, Mr. Metealf, that if the diseretionary powers of the See 
retary of Avriculture were enlarged from what they presently are 
under the law governing the FILA, that the credit situation could be 
handled ? 

Mr. Mercaur. IT am inclined to think so. 

Mr. Roa rs. That agency could do the job without the creation of 
another agency ¢ 

Mr. Mercaur. I would think so. Of course I know anybody who 
is in politics does not want to create any more agen ‘es than you have 
to. | have never seen one vet that wanted to. Naturally the tax- 
pavers do not want them. But I would think so. That is a problem, 
though, that I am sure I am not an expert on. I think all of you 
people are far better experts on that than I am, but it would appeal 
to the taxpayer, | would think. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poace. One more pomt on what Mr. Rogers raised about the 
price of this feed. The United States Government at the present time 
holds substantial stock of cottonseed meal. It is scattered around at 
various mills all over the belt. It runs between 300,000 and 400,000 
tons. Weare shipping that meal now for export at SoZ a ton, sacked, 
f.o. b. shipside. It seems to me that it is a logical thing that we might 
say to these people in the disaster area that we would at least do for 
you the same price that we are providing for export. 

I recognize there is one other factor that has to be taken into con- 
sideration there, that it would be necessary to cake that meal before 
vou could use it very well. It was caked and it was ground into meal. 
Unfortunately we could have used it in the form of cake, but it was 
ground into meal because that is the With the exporters want xt. It 
will have to be put back in the other form, and I understand that will 
cost about £9 OF a ton. 

Would you say that it would probably be a reasonable thing if the 
United States Government would give us a program of delivering 
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that meal in the drought-stricken areas at the same price that they 


J 


ael ered it TO s Lipside for fore ‘r} export! 
Nir. Mii CALF. I hould L\ oO, Mir. Poage. I think SO. Thank 


you very n Mr. Chairn for your courte and patience 

* The Cuaman. There are other witnesses whom the committee has 
not vet been able to hear. The committee will have to adjourn because 
this committee has a bill coming before the House this afternoon and 
the members will | e to be « t| floor We have still on our list 


Mr. Ls. 1) Ml Ni : \I i. ( arother, ar Nii ltr Negley, and 
Mr. \W hh im ( - Do ! ll. | tT whol i ope to enr tomorrow. Can 


alll Ewa ventlemel hy pr t tomorrow ? Is there anvone who can 
not be present ? 

(One of the repre ntat ( Prom th drought stricke area stated 
that he had nothing to add tot testimony W h had already been 
a1 Ve on 

The Cnammuan. We would be very glad to have 4 lL appear tomor- 
row f you care to, i have some te | Oorams to insert in the record at 


y : 1° . 1 e 17 8 1 - 
Without obtection. the folloy neo teleorams WwW ll be placed in the 


record: A telegram from W. E. R. Smith. State committeeman, 31st 
senatol al disti CE: a tt leocram fro) ar Smiley a plett, Jr., and Bob 
Lyons, cochairmen, Potter County Republican Livestock and Agri 
culture ( ommittee: a telegram from a oroup of gentlemen from the 
droue i1t-Stl key ieazanda lett to the ce] virman ot thi committee 


from the oftice of Ken Reean. Representative from the 16th District 


(The above documents will be inserted in the record as follows :) 


AMARILLO, TEx., June 25, 1953. 





Cy n. HHouse Agaric ire ¢ nitte 
H of Renre eS 
Drought situation in Panhandle of Texas hi ted extremely critical con 
ditions as far as livestock and agricultural industries are concerned I urge 
your very careful consideration of some kind of relief for livestock men and 
farmer If you desire specif nformation or re mendations we will be glad 
to get g ( vest men to l atter with ye Regards 


W. E. R. Smira, 
State Committeeman, 81st Senatorial District, Dumas, Tex. 


AMARILLO, TEXx., June 17, 1953. 
CLIFFORD Hop 
House of Representatives: 


I am quite sure the drought conditions of our area are frequently brought to 


your attention and we do want to assure you that they are in no way exaggerated. 
The situatior Ss desperate All of the Southwest needs the opportunity to buy 
Government-owned feed at very low prices and they need if now \ broad buy 


ing program of cows would bolster the wholesale slaughter market and stimulate 
feeder buying, now at a standstill. Surely the cows could be canned and held 
for future use. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. SMILEY TRIPLETT, Jr 
Bos Lyons, 
Cochairmen, Potter County Republican 
Livestock and igriculture Committee. 
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BRECKENRIDGE, TEX., June 17, 195 


CLIFFORD HOoPr, 
Chairman of Agriculture Committee: 


Cattlemen of this drought area are not in favor of subsidy or Government 


controls but think Government should sell stored feeds under farm price su] 
cattlemen at a price they can afford to pay this to apply to produ 
eeder as each depend on the other, This situation is critical to th 
beef industry and a practical plan should be p ed in operat 
the entire eco y of di t-st ( ile \ bye 


‘rammell, R. H. Corbett, J. Q. Corbett, J Jack Black, W. R 
Black, M. B. Veale, H. M. Veale, R. M. Rogers, Joe Rogers, 
A. D. Donnell, J. D. Donnell, T. P. Robertson, J. R. Coody, J1 
P. M. Danis, E. E. Corbett, Ed Ford, A. W. W ht, E. H. S 

lett, Alex Fambro, Joe Fambro, Billy Sam Fambro, 8S. J. Cop¢ 


id, Floyd Copeland, Charlie Ecl 





Hon. CuiFrorp R. Hope, 
Cha rman, Committee on (oriculture, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 


DEAR CHAIRMAN Hope: Following our meeting last week, and subsequent d 
ussion, I came to west Texas and have been t ng with cattlemen hers 
Midland, where I am now located, and in Pecos, $0 es west, with respect to the 
very serious conditions facing the small but substantial cowmen of this part of ft) 
country, men who run ranches of from 20 to 50 se ns, and whe e been it 
cow business all of their lives, following several previo generations of cattle- 
men I presented the following views to Mrs, Fanning, my secretary, by telephone 
less than an hour ago, and she in turn conveyed the suggestion I gave her to you 
and then called me back, advising that vou are having a meeting on rsda ( 








wanted me to present those views to you by letter, which I will proceed in doing 
I! ittlemen the benefit of the discussions we had last week, v 
respe ity of obtaining cottonseed meal, which might be converted 
nto ] rm at a price comparable to the price recently charged 
ex liscussion with respect to the p bility of certain le ng 
Lend funds to reputable cowmen, approved by a count m1 e 
of three, for the purchase of this price reduced feed, over a long period of ( 
ving them the chance, through half crops, to ultimately work out of the se1 is 
lation with which they are now faced 
This they agreed might be very helpful in many instances, but the ere ve 
quick to point out that the association has not been retlecting the vie of 
of the smaller cowmen, who are really the backbo1 f the cattle business it 
part of the cattle country, a breeding section. They pointed out that the asso 
tion some time ago urged no Government support for cattle, stating t the cov 
man was perfectly capable of taking care of himself. They said that might be 
particularly true of some of the extra big operators who had « production and 
other interests against which they could charge off cattle losses, but that the little 
cowman, referred to initially in this letter, is nov orse than broke, with no feed 
whatever available to him, and loans would not solve his present financial disaster 


‘ 
However, it was suggested that the Government might, with ample justification, 
buy 1 or 2 million head of distressed cows at a price of 10 to 12 cents, to be 
converted into canned meat for export to some of the famished nations of Europe 
and Asia that we have been liberally aiding, and, through such purchase, give 
the cattlemen who are now broke an immediate cash benefit, and at the same time 
substantially firm cattle prices, thus eliminating the distressed shipments now 
going to stockyards and being sold on the range at from 3 to 5 cents. 

Some of the cowmen were particularly adamant in insisting that the views 
heretofore expressed by the association were not the views of untold numbers of 
long-established, smaller-sized, but important segement of the cattle industry. 
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drought conditions, 


I I ai ind per na ng t evere 
I hope ' im such as they } suggested may be fully and promptly 
app er 

Aga hanking vou for the courtesies you have extended 1 e personally, and the 
¢ s re rendering and trying to render to the ranch and farm people 
ol | l I am, with best wishes 
esi t t * 

KEN REGAN, 


hil | 10 o'*% loc kx tomor- 


Phe CHarMan. The committee 
row mo ne to continue these hearings. 

Phere pon, al ] p- m the committee idjourned until Friday 
mol 10 a. m., June 26, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. 
Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representative Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, 
Lovre, Belcher, McIntyre, Golden, Williams, Harrison, Poage, Thomp- 
son, and Jones, 

Also present : Representatives Lyle, Rogers, Burleson, Miller (Xan- 
sas), Fernandez, and Chenoweth. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is again pressed for time today due to the fact 
that the House is meeting at 11 o’clock. We will proceed at this 
time to call the remainder of the witnesses from Texas after which 
we will hear two men from the Weather Bureau, whom I have asked 
to come up to discuss with us the extent of the current drought and 
also to discuss as far as they can the a in the future and 
what we can expect from the situation as far as can be foreseen from 
the long-range standpoint by the Weather Bureau. 

The first witness will be Mr. L. D. Me ‘Neil of P ecos, Tex. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. MeNeil. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. McNEIL, PECOS, TEX. 
Mr. McNern. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 


guess you fellows just want me to start talking in my old country 
way about our country down there. 

The Cuarrman. You tell us what vou want to tell us and if we 
think of something to ask you, we will interrupt you. 

Mr. McNemw. Our people in that country down there—what they 
need is cheap feed. I will admit that. But what they need most is 
some money to fix the banks to where they can go along and carry 
on their cattle operations. 

We have a lot of people down in our country that cannot even pay 
their last winter’s feed bills. The bankers are still advancing some 
money for them to kind of live on and get along on; but we have 
many people that have been cut off from feed stores and other places 
because the bank has just gone so far with them that they absolute sly 
cannot go any further with their customers. 

And the bank right now has at least 150 percent in some of them 
cattle. They would not bring half of what the bank has got in them 
today. 

41 
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Mr. Poacr. Mr. McNeil, I wonder if you could tell this committee 
i little bit about your own connection so that they will understand 
that you know what you are talking about in this thing. 

Mr. McNerim. About my own deal ? 

Mr. Poacr. I understand that you are in the bank business. 

Mr. McNem. Well, sir, I am a director in the bank; but I have 
rot 

Mr. Poaat ; And you are also in the COW business. 

Mr. Mc NEIL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And you are also farming. I think maybe they ought 
to know that you are commercially connected with all of those 
b nesses. , 

a. McNet.. Yes, sir. I have cattle of my own down there, and 
last month I have a partner with me in the business—and to show 
you how serious it is getting, we put the money in those cattle; we put 
ibout 50 percent in these cattle 2 years ago; ‘and no longer than last 
week my parti er and I went up to rehew our note and pay our leases, 
and I had to get behind this man, my partner, which was able to 
go in the business with me, and soak my land in order to keep them 
eattle. 

Mr. Poacr. You sold your land? 

Mr. McNeit. I soaked it. In other words, I mortgaged it. I got 
my land up to—in other words, I put the land up—the land stands 
wood ror the note. The ventieman, my p artner, stood and signed the 
stime. The bank examiner has been in and they had 
him Give me a letter that he owed me half of this much money, but I 
h | to vet heh nd the deal, and the only reason I] could get behind it 
was because I had some equity in my farms. 

But I had none left in my cattle. 

Mr. Poace. That was just to keep your cattle gomg? That is what 
you already owed ¢ 
McNem. That is meht. 

Mr. Poacr. Not buying any new cattle or anything? 
McNem. No, sir 
(nother picture in our country down th re is: We have some fellows 


elling their cattle along every day—that is, selling their entire herd 


because it 1s dry and because they are che aAp— and these peop le that 
are se |] nog these « ittle are out ol ies business. They are people 
that were in that western country those old-timers who would come 

there. There was not anyt lng for them to do for years and years 


but what money they made out of cattle. Just farming there now. 
That is the oTrassroots O f the cow country, 

They are absolutely broke. ‘They are worse than broke. Mr. Ken 
Raglar | has vot a letter there. He will tell you that he talked 
with some of them and I had talked with a lot of them. I had a meet- 
ing just before we left there. We had a man that owes SD0.000 or 
$60,000 more on his herds than they vill bring tod: iy, and those people 
are selling those herds and signing notes for them, and they never can 
get back in business because t] ey have not get sense enough, like me, 
todo anything else but just get out and make what they can out of their 
country and land and grass. 

When they do have a cow or calf to sell it will not bring anything. 
So it will not pay anything on our debts when we sel] them. We are 
just getting the cattle out of the country, but we are not getting 


anything paid on our debts. 
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The Cuairman. You think if we could work out a program here 
which would include feed at a price that you can afford to pay for it 
now, plus additional credit, enabling you to carry on, and plus some 
purchase program in the drought area, that men like yourself would 
pull through / 

Mr. McNeim. Yes, sir. If we had some kind of a program where 
they would or could get enough money, those ranchers would get 
enough money SO that banks could afford to go ahead with them 
and carry them along until it rained. I am sure this has been some 
time they said it never did rain. I think this was it. It is surely 
going to rain some of these days, though. But we have got some 
cattle. Our ranges are overstocked. They are tromped out, 

All of our grass is tromped out in our country, and unless we can 
get rid of some of these cattle some way or other, I do not think or 
] do not see how we can expect our ranges to pick up much unless 
we can cut our head down on these ranges some way or other. 

Because you know, after a country is already tromped out, as soon 
asa little grass grows back, they are going to cut it down to the ground 
again. If we could have had some kind of purchase program to get 
rid of part of these cattle enough money for them to get where we 
could- I will Say livestoc k ol any kind- to where we could afford 
to sell them and pay some of our debts and then have some relief 
money to go ln ther and also fix the banks wher they could go 
ahead with us—I think our country could come back and we could 
pay everybody back what we owe them. 

But rather than see cheap feed, I would rather see our cattle 
moved up some way or other to where it would be more equal with 
our feed. But I do not think that is going to make us any money 
to give us feed and leave our cattle down cheap. Because if you 
raise a | undred calves that are worth SLOU apiece that is J 
ind $3,000 this day and time will not buy anything. 

Mr. Poace. Have you ever seen high-priced cattle and very cheap 


JUST Se 


corn ! 

Mr. McNrm. No, sir 

Mr. Poacr. Neither did I. I do not think you can have it. The 
point I am trv v to make is: I think if you drive this feed down 
to too low levels that you W i}] destroy the livestock business, Loo, 

Mr. Mi NEIL. I think it would be wrong to drive the feed prices 
cause | think you would be hurting someb dy else. I do 


yf pro 


down, hy 
not think it would cost any more money to set up some kind 
Pram that would raise the cattle up even with the feed. 

I do not think it would cost the Government any more than to 
lower the feed prices. I cannot see where it would. Because the Gov 


ernment is going to have to furnish the feed and they would lose 


enough money on it to where they would be out of the no} e\ and 
would not have cut thine done. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. McNeil, what is going to happen if we leave these 
cattle price : down as low as they are ¢ If they stay as low as they are, 


what is going to happen to the people who own a bunch of cattle now 


and owe more ol them than they are V orth, and the bank takes them 
over? Then what happens to him? 

Mr. McNeu.. He just has to get out and beg or go to work for some- 
body or anything he can possibly do. He is not able to do anything 
but just common labor. That is about 50 cents an hour in our 


country. 
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Mr. Poacr. Let us follow it this way: That fellow who has got these 
cattle, he has got some land. 

Mr. McNrit. He has got his land and a little feed. 

Mr. Poacr. He has something either that he owns or that he is leas- 
ing now or he would not be in the cattle business. 

Now, suppose that he is PORBe Ie es bj that bank. Then it rains in 


i couple of weeks. ‘Then a is going to happen / 

Mr. MoNetr. He would be ju st i ke some man that came in there 
that had a good name from some other country aoe had a good name. 
Hi wi uld vO in and talk to the banker, and t » banke ‘Tr woul | say, 


Well, now, Mr. Jones, you have a nice story, io you have got good 
redit; you have always paid your debts and everything ; but a bank 
has to have some collateral. We can’t loan you any money without 
your having 50 or 60 percent of the value of this herd of cattle.” 

And he does not have the 50 or 60 percent and nobody can loan him 
LOO percent. 

Mr. Poacr. ne sup ypose the bank would loan him 100 percent, If 
we just press it that far. Suppose he can find somebody that will 
loan him 100 ice of the cost of the new cattle. Is he back in the 


COW | usiness / 


Mr. McNem. Well, no 

Mr. Poaae. What I am trying to get at aes McNeil: As I see 
it, if T own 100 head of cattle, and I owe your bank $75, around, on 
them, and they are worth $50, and you forec lose me tod: Ly, even though 
I have some land and even though it rains tomorrow, you could not 
put me back in the cattle business 

Mr. McNesn. He is out forever. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, if you were willing to lend me the 100 percent 
to b \ the new string of cattle 

Mr. McNri. You still have to have something to live on. 

. Poace. I would still be owing your bank 52,500. 

| stead of OWwlhe simply LOO percent on those cattle, I would be 
owing about 150 percent on that new bunch of cattle. 

Mr. McNein. And it would also be a year be fore th: at rancher would 

ive anothe payday. Ile would have to wait until the cows raise some 

calves. He cannot go out there and put them out there and start tak- 
¢ money out of them to live on. He has got to grow them up. 

It makes it rough. When a man goes broke in the cow business, he 

just broke. He cannot get back in unless he can get some money 
from mebo ly some Way oO} other. : 

Mr. Poace. What I am trying to get before the committee—and I 
know you understand, and I do too—is that it is a great deal harder 
to get bac k it is an impossibility once a man vets judgments placed 
on him, or once the bank has vot some deficiencies against him. They 
ny cannot loan h n } pe e money to get back in. 

Ma Mi New. That oht. It does not make any ditt ‘rence how 

dly the bank was ee him, they could not loan him any money. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. The banking laws make it impossible 
for him to vet back in. no matter how ready the bank would be to help 
him. 

Now, what do you think about helping these banks f ance these 
local cowmen. Of course, there are about two ways we can van it. We 
can make some direct loans. The Government could ais direct loans 
to the cowmen—and we have done some of that in times past and I 
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trust we will do some more of that in the future. And I am not pro 
posing that: but will we not have to have some kind of system W hereby 
the Government will Muarantee the loans or some of the loans that the 
banks made if we are going to keep the banks extending credit ¢ 

Mr. McNett. They are going to have to have some kind of a ul 


ui 
ont | he oO or hev h; slread hogy hat thay 
anty that they are going—t ley have already got a loss on What they 


0 
have got and some of them are so big that the banks could not 20 alol vo 
with them unless they could get some extra money to pav on those 
notes. 2 

They are just so far alone I do hot know whether the banks would 
stay or not. But I think on that kind of loan they need some personal 
loans from the Government, and I do not think vou will find—I have 
talked to people in I] Paso National, and ] | ave been talking to peo 
ple down at Temple—the other day I talked to that banker in 'Tem- 
ple—and all of them are wanting something done. And I do not 
think you are going to find the banks are going to kick about you mak- 
ing some disaster loans in the cow business. ‘They will be happy for 
you to do it. 

Mr. Poace. You are talking about directly ? 

Mr. McNein. Direct loans. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you think that a better ay proach than to have the 
banks me 
Mr. McNer. We 1], there would be some loans that I do not see how 
you could make. Some of these people own cattle. They gave slov 
a head: increased thre ir herd a little bit bigeer. ‘I hen they have lost 
all that money on those cattle. 

(And they had a big feed bill on them that amounted to about half 
of what they gave for the cattle in the last 17 or 18 months. You 
know that. 

They owe so much money that unless vou could figure out a way to 
pay that bank back some of that money, I do not see how the bank can 
stay with us. 

Mr. Poacre. Tam just raising the question though: Do you think that 
we need a system of cuaranteed loans whereby the bank would make 
some loans? 

Mr. McNeru. I believe if you could figure out a loan to where you 
could guarantee the banker that—in other words bring the cattle down 
to the worth of what thev are tod uN 

Ir. Anpresen. Will the gentleman from Texas yield ¢ 

Mr. Poacre. Yes 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman inquire into the operations of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. PoaGcr. Yes That is what I was trving to develop from the 
witness: whether he the uoht we should simply rely upon the ce velop 
inent of the Farmers’ Home Administration or the direct loans or 
whether he was voinge to need something in addition to that. I do 
not think that anyb dy will contend that we do not need the Farmers’ 
Home Administration to make some of these loans that they have in 
the past. 

Mr. Anpresen. They are operating down there / 

Mr. Poacr. They are operating, however, under their present regu- 
iF tions. Thev cannot refinance anything. And, of course. | believe 
vou will agree, Mr. McNeil, that where you cannot refinance anything, 


i— t 
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you cannot do very much. It is not a matter of going out there—no- 
body is going out and buy a new herd of cattle and bring it into that 
country. : 

Mr. McNeim. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Actually, it is all refinancing at the present time, is it 
not 4 

Mr. McNem. Every bit of it. 

Mr. Poace. And the Farmers’ Home Administration has a regula- 
tion at the present time on these disaster loans that prohibits them 
from relinancing., 

Phat is not in the law; they can change that regulation; and I hope 
they will. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. Does the gentleman not feel that it would be much 
easier to change the Farmers’ Home Administration law than it would 
be to get a general law through the Congress to guarantee 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, I do. And I hope the first step will be for the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to ease up on their regulations with 
the direct loans 


But it seems to me that there is Yong to be such a demand for su h 
a large volume of credit there likel to be such a demand for such 
a large volume of credit that I had thought it might not be desirable 
K uve the Government make those loans direct because it means a 
substantially larger amount ol money to appropriate for these loans 
direct. Whereas, if e Wuarantee the loans and charge the borrowers 
and the bank each a fee for that guaranty, we can, with a great deal 
I frovernment mol ey, COVer % ereat many more people. 

And I had thought that prol tbly where you would have to talk in 
terms of $100 million or 8200 million, if you were making these direct 
loans, that you might talk in terms of S10 million ina guaranty fund. 
And | think that we want to take that into consideration when we 
talk about how the Government is going to put up money. 

Mr. McNewm. I believe the banks would be willing to go along with 
that guaranteed deal. They would be satisfied with it, I think. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would suggest this: If your drought continues 
for another year or two, I think we will have to meet the situation all 
over again and pay up the guaranteed loans and start all over again 
yust what we call a ealeulated risk, I si ppose, 

Mr. P ce. We would I hticipate I would not anticipate that 
yo would make these loans nad let anybody foreclose them as lone 
as the Government felt t e \ anv hope in the world of working 
oul n tact, | would tt el thatlanyv oui ranteed loan svstem would have 
te ive a proviso in it whereby the Government could take over if 
it wanted to and ist as long a t felt there was a chance the man 


could come out. And that may be more than a vear or two. 
Mr. Mi NEIL. ] thi k when you ao somet! hy to restore the con 


fidence of the people In this cattle business, and you vel this purchase 
program up and Ly iv some OT These cattle, get some of these surplus 
cattle off of the market, you are vyoing to see a lot of people that have 
some oTass al cl money and some feed pens and things vou are cong’ 
to see them take much more nterest in this cow deal. , 


I think it is going to revive it. The thing is going to snap out of it. 
I think you will be surprised how quick it will respond from a little 


encouragement. 
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In other words, just as soon as they find out somebody is behind it— 
it is just like the bank down there; we have all those loans down there 
and we are scared to death: but when we find out the Government is 
behind those loans, we are ready to do bus hess. 

Mr. JONES. | have been following this yesterday and today both: 
and it seems to me that what you are after is a cattle-purchase program 
rather than a loan program: is it not 

Mr. McNeit. Well, that is right. But the thing of it is we need 
both. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this: Now, just presume that the Gov- 
ernment would give you all the money that was needed. What would 
you use the money for now ? 

Mr. McNetrn. We could use it to ease up a note that you have rot 
up there. If you owe $100,000, we will say, up here at the bank—we 


1 


will say you owe S100 a head on a bunch ot cows, and they are not 
worth over $50. If he could get some kind of loan on those cattle, 
where he knew he was not going to lose his money, and you could 
restore your credit over the country to where you could bi ine a little 
feed and things, it would make a lot of difference. 

I do not think that is a cure-all. I think the only thing that will 
cure it is to fix the loan where the people can get some money 1n the 
country and do it quick. That is the first thing that should be done, 


and just as Soon as you can get some of this purchase deal on these 


poor cattle and get them out of the way and stop the packers from 
going out there and buving them for 4 or 5 cents a pound and throwing 
them on the market - 

Mr. Jones. Everyone who has been here saVS We have got too many 
cattle on the range down there. Now, in other words, they cannot 
get grass started, because even if you had a ram, they would tromp it 
down and eat it up before it got going. 


Mr. MeNein. Our country in the shape it is, we do not have any time 


to grow pasture. You put cows 1 thi pasture ove! here and say in 
a few days vou have got to move thet over to the other one: and then 
you have fot to move them back to t] one, ‘I hey keep it tromped 
down. 


Nobody ean afford to sell stoek at S25 or 830 a head because he has 
vot his | fe wWhInes in tl em and ibsol] ely \ are bat krupt. 

You get a judgment against you and you never can do any more 
business, 

Mr. Jones. Pardon me a minute. Yesterday. one of these gentle 
men testified | forgot his name now he said that at the price that 
cattle was bringing today that they could not even afford to pay the 
freight on the feed if the Government would donate the feed. Now, 
do vou agree VW ith that? 

Mr. McNew. Well, I do not think it is that bad: no. I think they 
could do that. Because we could surely pay the freicht. You know 
that. 

Mr. Jones. That statement was made here yesterday. 

Mr. McNetn. I do not vO along with that. 

Mr. Poacr. That statement was made. but is it not entirely true, 
if vou thought these eattle were still going to be selling for 4 or 5 cents 
next year, you « ertainly would not put any kind of feed in them: would 
vou? 
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Mr. McNei. I would Say that if people find out you are not going 
to do anything WW th thi 1S de: il that you hi ave got now, you are soing to 
see one of the biggest runs of cattle on the market you have seen in the 

tory 

Mr. Poacr. The only reasi nin the world you mortgaged your farm 
was to hold onto the SO ( attle ¢ You fie ired the V would sell for more ¢ 

Mr. McNeiu. I have rot col fidence that there is going to be some- 
thine done. 

Mir. Poaa And if we ca make other people feel that Way SO that 
they will hold onto their cattle and put some of this feed in them, even 
though it is more than the present market would justify—our hope 

that we will bring the price up to where it will justify at ledst $50 
in feed—somewhere in that neighborhood hat is ae below our level 
ot last vear; 1s 1t not / 

Mr. McNein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. But if we do not do something now to restore confidence, 

oing to only bring’ about 4 cents next year. 

You cannot buy feed. You cannot haul feed. You cannot ship the 

cattle or the feed for 4 cents: can you! 
Mr. McNeiw. No, sir. If you will f0 check on a lot of these cattle 
That are going to market, they are cattle that people have their own 
money 1h and are 1n the country, that their feed is not too short. But 
they get panicky. They do not think that the cow deal ever is going 
to be any more good. And they are just going to get out of it and 
get what thev can. 


then these cattle are § 


| vy are J l ‘ared, hey need se ymething t -they need some 
onfidence That is what they need. They feel like the cow deal 1 


fone and there is nobody to p rotect them. They need some protection 
of some kina. 

Mr. Jones. Even if you would sell the cattle today that you had, 
you still could not pay your loan to the bank 4 

Mr. McNein. 1 could not pay half of it. I could not even pay 
over 30 percent of It. 

Mr. Jones. The only salvation is to get the price of Cc attle up? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir; that is the only salvation for the cow busi 
ness. I think this feed deal would stop these cattle from coming off 
the market. 

And I am sure that if you will 
because whenever a man goes into a 


get some feed and come credit 
bank to see a banker he has confi- 
dence in his banker. He has been advising him through 15 or 20 
vears in the ranching business. And he goes in and sits down at the 
desk and that banker says, “Now, John, listen, you have got your life 
earnings in this thing, and you can sell everything you have got and 
break even or have $400 or $500 left: and the bank is in bad shape, 
lev need what money you can get out of these cattle; and my 
advice is they are not going to get any better. And I think you should 
lthe cattle for w hatever they will bring.” ; 

And he just seares that man to death. We have had two men there 
leart attacks. Two of them in the last 3 or 4 weeks down 
there. They are just worrying over this thing. Because thev are 
men that have been in our country for a long time. They have been 
there for 25 or 30 years before ever I came there—and they are our 
old foundation ranchers of the country, And they are losing every- 
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thing they have. And it is just about to kill them. It is going to 
kill them. 
They cannot pay their debts and it is making a lot of difference 
Mr. Poacr. Mr. McNeil, you said that the only salvation for the 
cattleman was to get the price of « ‘attle “up. Of course, | think every 
body agrees with vou on that. put can vi not go further and sa 
that the only salvation for this country is to get the price of cattle up / 


Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 
Mr. PoAGeE. Do ve think that we cal lor u mal 


litall ao Vo \ 
your towns are going to continue in business ve ry long if the price 
of cattle stavs down / 
Mr. McNett. No, sir. 
Mr. Poacr. What is voing to happen to those stores out there / 
Mr. McNern. Well, their busing has already fallen off 4 or oO 
percent. But I think what we need now is a disaster deal. If vou 


can get that over: if you can vet it fixed to where we Cah save oul 
herd 

Mr. Poacr. That is what you are proposing / 

Mr. Mi Ny IL. Whatever you Te ates Scan hieure out to do to keep the 
cattle from going back, that i is your business. 

But I think what you need to do is to get 1n there and do something 
as quick as you possibly can today. In our country it is almost too 
late. 

Mr. Poacr. Unless we stop this tremendous dumping of cattle from 
this drought stricken area, we are gvoing to continue to break the 
market in every part of the country, are we hot ¢ 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Although I saw some good erass out there in Virginia, 
the price of cattle has been going down in Virginia. Because people 
are buying them cheaper in send Southwe ‘st. And if the price of your 
cattle drops still further, the } ice ot these cattle in Virginia is bound 
to drop. 

Mr. McNein. I havea gentleman here from California that offered 
to pasture some cattle—I will show you just how it works—for $4. 
He said they have got _— out there that have got good paw 
to run them eattle at $4 a head. The only reason why those peop! ie 
that have got that Pah are not down in Texas buying Cc attle is oe e 
they are afraid they are not going to hold their money together, see. 
If we could just get something to insure those people who ae that 
feed—alfalfa—there are acres and acres of hay out all through Cali- 
fornia and Colorado—they will take those saute by the head, but you 
try to sell them one of them and you cannot vive them to them. They 
do not want them at any price. They would not take a hold of them 
at 10 cents a pound. 

The ‘vy move the market down to $6 and they still do not get anv 
buve rs, and they are se lling those cattle for a nickel. And they still 
will not buy them. The only reason they will not buy those cattle 
is that they know they cannot pump that high-priced water on that 
hay and they know they cannot stay in the cow business that Way. 

Mr. Jonrs. When you speak about this pasture at $4, what does 
that mean—S4 a month ? 

Mr. McNeiu. Four dollars a month. 

Mr. Jones. Four dollars a month per head ? 
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Mr. Mi NEIL. On hay, ves ilfalfa. That is very cheap. Consider- 


ng tl price ie has to pay for pun} ne his wate) out there, and labor 
out there, that is cheap. 

Mr. Red Harrington is here from California. I had breakfast with 
him t] morning. And he said “Why do you not ship those cattle 
out t ( 


I uid, “It will take $10 or $12 a head to ship our cattle out there.” 
Mr. Jones. How would they be shipped? | 

Mr. McNem. By rail. . 

It would take $10 or $12 a he; | to ship those cows and calves out 


thel pair. And I said, “It will take S84 a head a month to keep 


Mr. Jones. How much weight will cattle ordinarily put on on that 

kind of pasture ? , 

Mr. McNeit. They will probably put on a pound and a half a day. 

Mr. Jones. Could you Import feed into your place and feed them 
| 


reed and 1 them « leapel than you could putting them on that 
range—that is, considering the price of transportation / 

Mr. McNett. No. sir: vou could not. Of course, our eattle are 
cattle that we did not mean to do that with. Our cattle—your herds 
of 3- and 4- and 5-vear olds, our foundation herds—we went there 
and we have culled tl em 4 or 5 times: we go out there once a year 
oO! o and eull { mn doy l the 5- m ivbe 6- or 7-vear olds- -and then 
we cull them down to 5. I have culled my cattle down to 3- and 
t-vear-olds right no 

(nd people are just culling them down; and these 38- and 4-year-old 
herds are heo hning to come to market—vV hich is the foundation of 
vour cow herds 


You go to your banker and you sav “I can ship these cattle over 
nere to a certain | lace.” ‘| hey Say Olt will cost vou S11 or S1Yv to 
cet t) em ¢ ver there.” 


I saw a man down there—he went into a banker’s place and he had 
al wecount fi mn M clag l. TT ve wl ere they have as 2ood baldfaced 
cattle a you vil! find anywhere And he had a load of baldfaced 
cattle calves that cost $46.50 a head 


The CratrmmMan. Mr. Golden has a question. 

Mr. Gotoen. Mr. MeNeil, I think you have said a few times that 
in your opinion there were too many cattle in that section. What 
do vou think brought that about ? 

Mr. McNem. Well, sir, in that particular section, what brought 
that about was the drought and also a lot of people had held up their 
calves and everything from last year because the market broke them 
so bad from in the spring. 

See, we sell a lot of calves up there in March in our country. We 
have a wonderful winter through there, because it is warm. You 
can take a little bit of cake and winter these cattle. And we have a 
bunch of people from California and different places who come in 
and buy our cattle in the spring but they have not been there this 
spring. 

Mr. Gotpen. Last year, you did not sell anything? 

Mr. McNet. In other words, we keep our calves over usually and 
sell them in March. 
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Mr. Gotpren. In the past several years down in that section have 
there been very many men that have gone in the cattle-producing 
business 7 

Mr. McNern. Well, there has been some of that country that has 
changed hands all right, but there are not too many new people in 
our country) in the cow bi slness,. There are some hew people, but 
there is not a big lot. no, sir. 


Mr. Gopi Ni In the same period of time has t here been much new 
land that has been placed to orazing or have they ope it up any 
new territories down there to oraze cattle in the » last 5 ye sé 


Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Gotpen. How much of the State of Texas is affected by this 
drought ? 

Mr. McNein. Well, sir, I just last week came from El Paso. I 
was in IE] Paso about 15 days ago and last week, I went to Temple and 
came back by the way of Lovett. and there was a little bit of country 
from Austin—on around Austin and Temple, and on up to, I will 
say- well. between Temple and Abilene, where they begin to get 
wfully dry. And from Abilene on up through Anson—— 

Mr. Gorpen. Now, some of us are not too familiar with the various 
towns. What percent of the State has it hit ? 

Mr. McNein. W 1 would say 65 or 70 percent of the State. I 
am just ouessing, 

Mr. Gotpen. You say you have traveled in some other States. What 
other States are affected besides Texas ? 

Mr. MoNy IL. Well, J rizona is aw fully dry ; and New Mexico—— 

Mr. Gotpen. Oklahoma is having some drought too, is it not? 

Mr. McNer, ] have talked to some peop! le from Oklahoma, and 
they tell me that, ves, sir; but I have not been in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Gotpen. About obs many more cattle do you think you have 
got down there than the country can support in normal times? What 
percent over the normal times / 

Mr. McNett. I do not think that I could answer that question truth- 
fully, because we might have some rain and might be able to support 
all of them. But if it does not rain, we will not be able to support 
over half of them. 

Mr. GOLDE nw. That oo 

The CHamman. We thank you very much, Mr. McNeil. It has 
been very he Ip ful to the con ‘initials to hear pie 

Now, we have just 20 minutes until 11 o’clock when the House is 
going to convene. We have three more witnesses from Texas. I 
assume that all of them are here. I would like to check at this time 

Is Mr. Carother here? 

Mr. Caroruer. Yes, sit. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Negley is not here; is that right. And Mr. 
Donnell. 

Mr. Carorner. He left, sin 

The CuarrMan. Well, we will hear from you at this time. 

And we also have two witnesses that I mentioned a while ago whom 
we had hoped to hear this morning, but we want to hear the out-of- 
town witnesses first, of course. 
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STATEMENT OF C. C. CAROTHER, STANFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Carorner. Mr. Chain nd members of the committee, I 
will take but very little of your time, because I th nk this problem has 
be pretty ell argued and d ussed in front of you. 

I live ina te . called Stanford, Tex., which is about 40 miles north 

f Abilene in west Texas. And I would say that we are in the center 
of th ivea that is the drve l part of Pexas. | Wwol ld like to iy that 
| i Tarn priy | lly, a mall eattleman. My father ha been 

cattle business all of his life. And when I got out of school and 
ed he Army, Ta ot in the cattle business. But I have 
pring pally made my living farming. 


Our vi infall Ss horm lly In our country approximately Zo inches. 


17 . a } 
Phat is, out average raintall in my section of the country 1s Zo inches. 
In 1951, we had 16 inches. In 1952, we had 13 inches. And so far this 


year, we have iad t inches, 

N ww, Thal gives vou an idea of how this thing has been buildin up. 
Pers nally, I am down now to very few cattle. And what I have 
rass. IT will not havea 


| 
Q ny 
orass for 2 years if I took my eattle off and if it went to raining tomor- 


hould not have: because I do not have any 
row. Because my grass is stomped out. 

] have tried to hold onto a few cattle to keep my herd volng. But 
it is the only thing for me to do—is get out of the business, the way it 
looks now. ; 

And ] raise cotton. I had LOO ac res of cotton last year, And I took 
two bales to town. And this year, I have got approximately the same 
acreage, and my cotton is dying. Now, I do not think I will take any 
cotton to town this year the way it 

Our stock water is very critical. Now. some of these gentlemen live 
in the windmill country: and they have stock, but in our country we 
depend principally on earth and tanks. We have very little under- 
ground water. We depend principally on earth and tanks. 

I would say in 2 more weeks of the type of weather we are having 
now—100- to 115-degree weather every day with hot, dry, blowing 
winds—our stock water will be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Hitz. Would you repeat those figures again on the rainfall. 
Was it 24 inches in 1951 2 

Mr. Carorner. No, sir. Our average is 25-3/100 inches. 

Mr. Hint. What do you mean “the average”? How many years 
would that be ? 

Mr. Carorner. That would be over probably a period—and IT am 
guessing what that would be—I would say over the past 50 years; 
beeause the town I live in is not a — 

Mr. Hini. What did you say it was in 1951? 

Mr. Caroruger. We had 16 inches in 1951. 

Mr. Hinw. And in 1952? 

Mr. Carorner. Thirteen inches. 

Mr. Hinz. Then you say up to now; what do you mean by “now”? 

Mr. Carorner. Up until today this year. 

Mr. Hitn. You have had 4 inches rain this year? 

Mr. Caroruer. Four inches of rain this year; yes. 

Mr. Hii. I tried to tell the House that this thing was building up. 
I do not think I did a very good job of selling them. It is hitting our 
State of ( olor 1do—the southea t corner of Colorado is already being 


looks. 
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> 
, 


built p. ] 
here where it rains every other day understand that we are building 


ut you just cannot make some of these fellows who live 


up a dry period. In other w a nthe dry evyele. 

lt has: lway happened. Beea 1 a sp ialaeaeiaanail at least four 
dry ‘\ ‘les. Three that have been terr fic in the area that I lived in. 

Mr. Caroruer. You say your territory is southeast Colorado ? 

Mr. Hint. That is the area that is affected. My territory is the 
northeastern part of Colorado, ind we are not affected. Phe dro olht 
struck in my tip end—just 1 or 2 counties that are affected in my 19 
counties that J represent in the northeast corner of the State. AY d 
from there on south t] rough the other districts, they begin to get 
tighter and tighter and tighter is you go south 

Now, you will never stop this drought until the rains begin to build 
up from the north tothe south. There is not a1 vy argument about that. 

Mr. Carorner. That is right. 


Mr. Hiry. Last year in places where we have been measuring our 
snow, we had seventy-odd inches of snow last year in April or May as 
neara I can remember: : and th is vear we had 50. 

Mr. Caroruer. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hin Right up on the mountains where you say it should not be 


affected at all. But it is. And drifts of snow that are supposed to 


bank some snow—they are supposed to be there until August. And 
they never formed at all. 

Now, you tell me that—I know you do not because you believe that 
we are voiIng to have a change so that next vear vou will do better— 
but do not be fooled. Until we vet those b & SHOW banks on the moun- 
tains, we are now FOIng to get the moisture either. This vear we are 
doing pre ity well, because we have had a lot of rains com ne In. but we 
did not have the snow. 

Mr. CAaroTHer. | ka ow my father Is OS vears old, : and | 1e | as lived in 
the country all of his life. And he has ranched and farmed all of his 
life. And I know some of you probably think, well, in our country 
that is something that we have—is dry spells. Wedo. We know we 
are golng to have dry weather. But we have never gone through a 


period like this befor 

Mr. rp This is more than a dry spell. 

Mr. C ROTHER. Yes, sir; that is right. We expect years when we 
have 13, 14 inches of rain. We always do. But we have never been 
through 3 years of it before in one run. 

And gentlemen, if you can help us, we would appreciate it. We 
need it. And we need it now. 

I think I have taken enough of your time. 

The CHarrmMar. We thank you very much. 

Now. we have with us also this morning Mr. Dalton Briscoe, who 
was on the list yesterday morning, but whom we cid not eall at that 
time. We will be very ol: ad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Briscoe. 


STATEMENT OF DALTON BRISCOE, UVALDE, TEX. 


Mr. Briscor. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I surely 
appreciate the opportun‘ty to speak to you for just a minute. I think 
th: at the drought situation has been well explained as to the condition 
that now exists. 
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() eC. | Live ! | Vaide, lL X.. ANC e feel bke we ar l o'lyt In) 
( i ot the il uuaht | enis to met lat everyb dy rom Texas 
t e\ t Pht in middle of the disaster area. But our 
{ { has go Ch d. That our loe banker—we have one bank 
LO ( Darke tim that somewhere between YO 
ent of ock ators in that area could not pay 
i W ¢ d. : 
yicit ound there say t the worst s \ n that 
( ] t, a lot of ther v tha t e than 
e the dro pt as been greater and drought 
oO (i Wh ey 1 al We iave ever been 11 
l cy eS 4 t ( Ollie el { wipe were O What 
to a lot ¢ ( hn our <« mitry how ev have 
‘ ‘ £ PTAUIT OF ro ; 
j ( a ( | OWS that would be worth me 
ead ¢ ) i 5 3 1 vO, He rad about SZO.000 worth 
Le ada oU-p 1O 1 oh those coy or S1LO00, Last 
~ ) mately t] e ha to start feeding those cows 
' j | of th e had to feed continually. And 
id to feed them approximately pounds of cake a day. That 
| ( ince ratio rust to keep them gon rr. 
The cake costs him at least on the average of SSO ton and probably 
Ol So, the cake alone would have cost him $2.40 a month. Now, 
e roughage would cost him $1.60 a month: that would be $4 per month 
per head Oo tiie cattle. And on 9 months, it wo ild be S36 per cow. 


Too md nA? 


f¢ ed COst W 


terest 


incher o1 


w, I think that 
it we need, a three-} 
ter area. 


s $36. 


oint 


pro 


Ol 11s loan would he at least SO. 


gram. 


And out of that had 


to come some of his living expenses. Around $2,400 say. He got 
about a 70 percent « lf « rop on those Cows nov The calves might 
average AoUU, They would be drought stricken calves, They might 
be worth 10 cents on the market today. , 
Well, that would be $2,100 for his calves. That would be a loss on 
Ss veal operation fo. m of about S450 Now, plus the $10,000 
iat eo ed to begin W th. he would 1iOW be in debt $14,500. 
And th ows he has left tod 1y—Say 100 head of them would aver- 
re ¢ oh. Ly! SuO pounds That would be a pretty good weight 
on them Phey might bring 9 cents a pound or $7,200, So if he was 
li inting, he co ld not half-w lV ] out what he owes. Now, that 
is happened to hundreds of people. I think thousands of people 
throughout that area. And that why I say that it has happenec 
to tl through no fault of their o 
Now, vou uld ppl that ime situation to the man who only had 
l ercent loan ¢ 11S itt le And he still could not pay out today. 
And in this example. I am not taking into consideration the fact that 
f hie i easing his land that would add prol ably another $2,000 to 
: aaa 
Ni this would vary from operator to operator in that part of the 
ntry. But I wanted to make that example to try to show you how 
( ed to those oft us in that area, hov the drought has caused 
t to happen through no fault of the operator. Regardless of how 


farmer he is, this has happened to him. 
we need, and I think most of us in that area 


We feel that we are 


nd we fee] that we need help in the Way of feed, 
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ves. And the credit is very important. We are going to have to 
have some help on credit if the operators in that area are vroing to be 
able to stay in business. 

Now, the third point, and I think the most important point, is the 
purchas prog n Which is nece ary to restore nfiden n the cattle 


So far this year, a d last ve iw—in fact, for a good while now— 
every Sele that ai in | is made has bee 1a rood sale Because 1f he 
waited a week or 30 longel eattle would have been a lot cheaq Y, and 

that k na ot condition completel cdemoralizes the market, 

Fon examp! . in that area cov and calves by the pair that 4 to 6 

eeks igo would have brought 0) cent na cid | ha YO ce it Ww ild 
only bring S50 or maybe 845 today. That kind of situation makes 
: perso! feel that the soo er he cet out from under it, the better off 
he w hy 

\0 tha s t brings the rush to market And that whv I 
think the purcha program, tl pt 1 Oo! itt ) portant 
to stop this panicky K no that Is hot gomg to get any better, 
but it is voing to vet a lot worse, 

Now it is late; really, it is too late to—I hope it is not too late 
but it is late: and we ne | some help reht away. And I think the 
pure hase program 1s a most Important par of the program. And 


if som thing is not done to restore the confidence of the people in 
ivestock business in the m irket. well, then, the bi 
e pl ices is prob: bly vet to come. 
Phat is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Briscoe, for your 
statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bt RLESON, I think it Vv ould be well for the committer To know 
that Mr. Briscoe is from an old ranching family down there. 

le IS pre sently a member of the State le~islature down there. 

Mr. Poacr. As you suggested, we need a purchase program, with 
which I am in full agreement; but the purchase program alone 


vest break in 


oO 


would you say that ought to be supplemented with a feed program 
ind with a credit program ¢ 

Mr. Briscor. Y« . I think we have to have a 3 point program, or a 
5-phase program, that we have got to have all 3 of them. Without 
any 1 of the 3, I do not think the job could be done. I think it has 
vot to be at least a 3-point program. 

The CuairnMan, Are t] 

Do any of our colleagues from Texas have any questions? We 


ere anv further questions? 


would be glad to have you participate if you care to. 

Mr. LYLE. W hat vou are emphas ZING is this: 0 it we need a pro- 
oram now, today. ‘Tt ha vot to be a hold and a daring program, or 
we are eoIng to suffer very, very serious consequences in the entire 
national economy. It is not a matter of taking care of a few poor, 
( ld. wornoutl cowboys: because it basic lly afl ct t |} e entire economy 
and you want this Government to act boldly and daring] and imme- 
diately: is that what you mean ¢ 

Mr. Briscor. We feel that we will drag the rest of the economy 
down with us. which we certainly do not want to do 

The CuarrmmM an. We have with us the Honorable J. Edgar Cheno 
weth, our distinguished colleague from Colorado. I understand you 
would like to make a statement at this time, Mr. Chenoweth. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Curpnowern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 


e, 1 Cake jus mn tor your tim 

i { { ttention of committee to the situation in 
east Colorado. I think the situation there is verv similar to 
that that prevails in Texas and parts of Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
Kn is. I have here a letter r ved from Springh ld. Colo... which 
| read: and I think it will express the attitude of the farmers 
nad stockmen in that area, Now, t letter is the res lt of a meeting 

\ j 1 ‘ } 1 ) 4 ] {* <9 ex . 
el PSpringnelad, Colo., on June ZO. a neetine called of « tizens from 


Bac: County. ¢ fo. and ¢ marron Count . Okla.. for consideration 


f the distressed conditions of the areas as to funds to carry on our 

’ ry} : 3a 1 

esti ind farming operation Phere were some 22 there from both 
Ok} 1} mid 4 ) oO. And t s the letter: 


SPRINGFIELD, CoLo., June 20, 1953. 








‘ e the extreme southe: corner of Colorado, especially Baca County, is 
far i inced into the third season without enough moisture to produce grass or 
pring crops, thus making it necessary for both large and small livestock oper- 
it ( I eir f ne on herd prices in the market places so low 
{ SO perce of the cases the sale proceeds will not pay the indebtedness 
ther and since a great majority of our farmers have in the past 5 years 
ex isted all their surplus funds and securities, a group of representative citizens 
‘ B ( v. Colo.. d ¢ rron Co t called a meeting to discuss 
l I “ cony di ringf , Colo., June 20, 1953, and as 
Li the f ng actiol is unal ously approved: That a request be for- 
warded to the H rable ban Thornton, Governor of Colorado, and the Honor- 
e Governor of Oklahom is fi Ss 
We eurne y request that you immediately contact the proper authorities of 
e Federal Gover ent and have, if possible, the territory above designated as a 
‘ { hu for Government assistance and 
( voiding th ! inany formerly prosperous farmers 
ds stock { eir the assistance be in the form 
ii g 
1 A ie n with low-i rest rates 
%. Low-cost feed and if necessary subsidized by Government. 
Emergency freight rates on feed shipped in 
1. Assistance tf vestock men procuring available grass at reasonable rates 
\n erosion-control program which will assist the farmer financially and 
the iti ( ind 
6. And possibly a public orks program in the form of extended farm-to-market 
au nd main highways. Possible assistance from State highway department 
i (ys ern ‘ I 1 funds 
We recommend that the assistance mentioned in this request be given only to 
be fide farmers d stockmen now living in the disaster area and who can 
qu IV as et farmers and stockmen 


(Signed) Sam Gordon, 
SAM GORDON, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
1/so0 Chairman, Baca County Commissioners. 
(Signed) R. L. Hancock, 
R. L. HANcocK, 
Secretary of the Commi{ttee. 
1lso Secretary, Farm Mortgage Corp. 
(Signed) Warren 0. Brown, 
WARREN O. Brown, 
Former State Representative. 


Mr. Curnowetu. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up much time 
because I understand other witnesses are here from out of the city 
and I do not want to trespass upon their time. But I do not know 





a ee 


Rit eee. 
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that I can overemp! asize, Mr. Chairman, the serious siti 


ation that 
prevails in southeast Colorado after 3 vears of drought and the fact 
that there will be practically no crop this year in that area, and the 
plight in which the farmers and stockmen find themselves, and I want 
to strongly urge upon this committee the enactment of legislation 
which will proy ide some relief to these people. 

The Cnairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Chenoweth, for your 
very helpful statement. 

Are there any questions? 

We also have with us this mor! | gf our dist) guished ( league from 
New Mexico, Mr. Fernandez. We will be very happy to hear from 
you at this time, Mr. Fernandez. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Fernanpez. I do want to read a resolution by the Quav County 
. . . 


cattle growers that I am putting in with the letter and statement: 


Whereas Quay County has experienced a 4-year drought which has resulted 
in crop failures and poor range conditions; and 

Whereas drought conditions have become increasingly more eritical and have 
reached a point where an action program is essential to prevent the liquidation 
of cattle herds and an economic collapse in the cattle industry; and 

Whereas an emergency feed and financial program along with price supports 


will be necessary to reestablish ¢ 


onfidence in the cattle industry and to stabili 


tT 
markets to the point where recovery can be expected in due time: Now, there 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the livestock growers of Quay County approve and request 
} 


that a system of price support, retroactive to price levels as of April 1, 1953. be 
immediately established to avoid further market declines and to prevent further 
liquidation of breeding herds; and 

That emerge cy feed protein fe s and hav) I) I de available to stockmer 
for the duration of the drought emergency a1 at ¢ my ble to pre t 


livestock values; and 
That Quay County stockmen do he 


oO on recor is supporting the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association and t American National Livestock Asso 
ciation in their efforts to obta emergency long-ter financial assistance to the 
cattle industry with such financia sistance being the form of federally insured 

ans which will be made by existing public d vate lending institutions 
This type of financial program is urgent and sh d be worked out without 


delay, 


Mr. FrrRaANADEZ. lL heard the cattlemen from Texas vesterday testify 
before the committee and the conditions are in New Mexico exactly as 
those in Texas—as least, the eastern part of the State. May I put this 
statement in the record with the resolution @ 

The Cuamman. We will be very happy to have your statement in 
the record. 

(Statement of Mr. Fernandez is as follows:) 


TUCUMCARI CHAMRER OF COMMERCE, 
Tucumcari, N. Mer., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FERNANDEZ: Due to severe drought conditions, collapse in 
the cattle market and adverse representation in our cattle growers’ organiza- 
tion, we respectfully submit resolution drawn in Tucumcari, N, Mex., yesterday 
for your careful consideration. 

We hope you can help us in our predicament, 


Sincerely yours, 
TUCUMCARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Don FLEMING. 
Enclosure. 
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RESOLUTION 


The directors and officers of the Tucumcari Chamber of Commerce, the 
lirectors and officers of the Quay County Farm and Livestock Bureau, and repre- 
sentative farmers and stockmen of Quay County met in Tucumcari, N. Mex., on 
this 16th day of June 1953 to discuss the emergency drought situation and steps 


th ight be taken in formulating a program that would effectively deal with 

e en n 

Whereas Quay County has experineced a 4-year drought which has resulted 

pt ire nd poor range conditions ; and 

Whereas d izht conditions have become increasingly more critical and have 
reached a point Where an action program is essential to prevent the liquidation of 
cattle herds and an economic collapse in the cattle industry; and 

Whereas an emergency feed and financial program along with price supports 
W e necessary to reestablish confidence in the cattle industry and to stabilize 


irkets to the point where recovery can be expected in due time: Now, there- 


Resolved, That the livestock growers of Quay County approve and request that 
a system of price support, retroactive to price levels as of April 1, 1953, be 
immediately established to avoid further market declines and to prevent further 
liquidation of breeding herds; and 
Phat emergency feed (protein feeds and hay) be made available to stockmen 
for the duration of the drought emergency and at a price comparable to present 
livestock values: and 
That Quay County stockmen do hereby go on record as supporting the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association and the American National Livestock 
Association in their efforts to obtain emergency long-term financial assistance 
to the cattle industry with such financial assistance being in the form of 
federally insured loans which will be made by existing public and private lend- 
ing institutions. This type of financial program is urgent and should be worked 
out without delay ; and 
That the Production and Marketing Administration or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation be directed to obtain adequate supplies of seed wheat from the 
current harvest to supply our disaster drought areas with seed wheat with 
which to seed the fall crop 
These resolutions are being respectfully submitted by a committee appointed 
by the group assembled. 
(Signed) Don FLEMING, 
Committee Chairman. 
Mrs. THOMAS B. Hoover, 
R. C. BELL, 
BRUCE JACKSON, 
REAGAN HARRELL, 
C. L. GUNN, 
Tom Horton, 
Committee Vembe rs. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
I ROM THE STATE OF NEW MExIco 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very much the 
Opportunity of appearing before this committee, and the committee in its wisdom 


Should be commended for the ample amount of time it is giving to the problem 
before it \t the outset of my brief statement, I should like to compliment the 
Witnesses and their forthright and well-presented statements before this com 
mittee They have traveled a long way from our Southwestern States and their 
Sincerity is ay preciated by the Members of this Congress. 

There is nothing I can add to the statements made by these witnesses. They 
have stressed that this is the most serious drought in the history of the South- 
west hey have been persuasive in their statements that emergency measures 
must be taken immediately. They have emphasized that in many areas they 
are actual): percent less cattle than normal; that beef has 
actua w as 6 cents a pound on many markets. 

Wiil ld like to put in the record a letter dated June 17, 


Tucumeari Chamber of Commerce, and a reso 
on, the officers of the Quay County Farm and 








hee oe 
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Livestock Bureau, and representative farmers and stockmen of Quay County, 
N. Mex. This resolution I believe reflects the thinking of those areas in New 
Mexico affected by the severe drought, and emphasizes what the witnesses have 
stated to your committee yesterday and today. 

We in New Mexico will be very grateful for any assistance this committee 
may be able to give us 


The Cuarmnman, Are there any questions? 

( No response.) 

The CuHamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fernandez. 

The next witness will be Mr. W. I, MeDonald., from the Weather 
Bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, may I also say that Congressman 
Dempsey was also here a minute ago and wanted to testify but he 
had to leave. However, he has the same views that I have. 

The Cnarrman. If he desires to file a statement, he may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Poacr. Before we go into this weather matter, may I insert a 
telegram in the record in the matter of the amount of cattle that we 
have on the range. This is a wire from Mr. L. A. Lott, president 
of the Gonzales Production Credit Association, Gonzales, Tex. 

May I point out that it says: 


If it rains tomorrow we will have the overall problem of too many cattle. 
This is one desperate situation that we cannot eat our way out of on our own 
in time to save most of the cattlemen. We need the help of starving millions of 
people across the seas. Please see that large selfish interests do not befog or 
play down the serious gravity of a situation that is growing worse by the hour. 
Our program is to slaughter 5 million cows. Ship most of the meat abroad and 
take care of the distressed cattle here and we will have a parity for the cattle 
men for a long time. 


The CHarrman. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record. 
(Telegram to Hon. W. R. Poage from L. A. Lott is as follows:) 


GONZALES, TEX., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. W. R. Poacr, 
Vember, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I refer to the meeting called for the 26 by Secretary Benson on the cattle 
situation. It is important that certain drought-stricken areas be given relief. 
However, it shonld not be overlooked that the whole industry needs permanent 
relief from the overpopulation of cattle and consequent sagging markets. Feel 
that there is little danger of producing heards being seriously depleted on 
account of drought if relief is offered. Doubtful if feed can be cheapened to 
where anyone can afford to feed such low-priced cattle as now exist. If dis- 
tressed cattle are saved or if it rains tomorrow we will still have the overall 
problem of too many cattle. This is one desperate situation that we cannot 
eat our way out of on our own in time to save most of the cattlemen. We need 
the help of starving millions of people across the seas. Please see that large 
selfish interests do not befog or play down the serious gravity of a situation that 
is growing worse by the hour. Our program is to slaughter 5 million cows, 
ship most of the meat abroad, and take care of the distressed cattle here, and we 
will have parity for the cattlemen for a long time. Please do your best to cause 
the said meeting to carefully consider this program today. 

L. A. Lot, 
President, Gonzales Production Credit Association. 


The Cuatrman. The Chair has a wire from Jack Roach, president, 
‘exas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, which he desires 
7 1 Sout] t Cattle R \ t hich he d 
to have inserted in the record at this point also. 
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ifford H. Hope from Jack Roach is 


as Tollows:) 
AMARI rex., June 24, 1953. 
( nan (Lik » H. Ho 
( in. H / 
New He ) ( aI D, ¢ 
T) ! estern a i i distressed condition. 
‘ are ! t eless by droug Millions of acres of 
n \ e grazing lan W pable of supporting any livestock. 
Ranchmen have been feeding i k fo mg time In some instances 
for more tl ‘ re i if 1 put the stock far exceeds the 
rese ulin nimals 
It id I n > ses Trom adr git the depr¢ ssed le market has depleted 
the value of livestock by over 50 percent 
The Governme! has, tl h ministration of e present price-support 
Ww wquired ¢ ership and pos ion of great quantities of commodities 
nor “l in feeding livestock I wns all of the cottonseed meal and a 
great d other grair These commodities are needed by cattlemen 
to keep t cattle alive Phese lities are perishable and their value 
for y pur] " be gre I ced a 1e passes while storage costs will 
crease 
Ba credits have bee 1 by cattlen in attempting to save 
ell kK nd rema produc 
Wit tad ] cris 
( nh ji I «| he Government should immediately do some 
thing help ndustry \ The Government can make available to 
catt f nmodities wns at pr idjusted to the depressed cattle values. 
It can arrange credit for the irchase these commodities by bona fide producers. 
If the Gover nt it ntit the use of food items for foreign-relief 
progral ( 1 arrange bu nd can cattle, especially cows, from the dis- 
Cl f d use this canne eat il ich relief programs 
T. L. (JaAcK) ROACH, 
P dey S } Cattle Raisers Association 
The Cramman. W 10 y next Tuesday, all members 
the TH vill J e pe » file a statement—on or before 
xt Tue Say 
Al] right, Mr. MeDonal be glad to hear from you at this 


ENT OF 


Mir. MceDonaLp 
1, the rr 

ust as brief as pos 
Phe CHaiMan. 


formation tor the 


again if vou are n 
Mr. McDona.p. 
What I 


together 


would 


The CHAIRMAN, 


W. F 
WASH 


TI ank 


ve 


oT your time 


s ble. 
That 


1 


of 
Tf ible { 
Tl 


like 


true 


o pre 
lank you, 
to 


ne or seeing what ex 


] 
< the 


I thinl 


brevity: | 


rit 
sen 


ugest, 


McDONALD, OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, 


INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman. And I realize that 
that you would appreciate my being 
b any valuable in- 
ause we will try to have you 
fully at this time. 


it do not sacrifice 
1 


we 


your view 


nee this material was hastily put 


and I have one e py, and there would be difficulty, 1 fear, 


1 


hibit is . 
Chal should Say in all fairness to Mr. 


MeDonald that we just got in touch with him yesterday afternoon. 


And he 


has not had much time to prepare a 


case for presentation here. 


Mr. McDonatp. With your permission, I would like to leave these 


] 
Wik 


opies 
i 


‘h I have and they may be examined at leisure by your 


staff and members of the committee. 
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It would like to—my purpose is to discuss as succinctly as possible 
the weather history of the recent past. I will touch br iefly on the 
question that was raised by your staff with us as to what the longer 
records of the past may indicate. 

The Cuarrman. At this point, we will suspend just a moment. 
This is a quorum call which is going to require the members on the 
floor. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuHamman. The committee will recess for 30 minutes. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 11:10 a. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The committee reconvened at 11:55 a. m., in room 1310. New House 
Office Building, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Harvey, Lovre, McIn- 
tire, Harrison, and Poage., 

Also present: Representatives Fisher and Rogers. 

The CHatrman. When the committee recessed, Mr. MeDonald had 
just started his statement. And we will be very happy to have you 
resume at this time, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonaup, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have exhibits as I remarked which I shall hold up and try to 
make intelligible to you gentlemen. And I would like to start with 
a 3-month picture covering the 3 months, March to May, of this year, 
in which there is evidence of the strong beginnings of the very serious 
situation that has developed in late weeks—that has worsened in late 
weeks—put it that way—and this picture which I hold up is a map of 
the United States on which the shadings are indicated that for those 
3 months the rainfall was above the normal or the average, and the 
white space indicates rainfall below the normal or average. 

And I put my fingers on two areas. This area is the southern Texas 
area and the Rio Grande Valley country which has less than half the 
expected rainfall for the 3 months. 

The area of the Panhandle country of Texas, Oklahoma, and going 
into Kansas, almost getting into Colorado, had also less than 50 per- 
cent of normal or expected rainfall. But L shoul L also like to point 
out that the axis of the dry condition is a somewhat northeast-south 
west kind of axis. The coast region, in other words, is more reliable 
in their rainfall ge ner’ ally; and that is true; than the interior regions. 
And I will refer to that a little bit later on. 

Our bureau assembles and issues in weekly form a weekly summary 
of the weather of the United States as related to ec rop conditions. It 
is entitled our “Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin” and copies of 
the last weekly issue for June 22 have been made available. 

I am not sure that everyone has a copy. But they are available. 
And this copy, of course, contains references to the drought, particu- 
larly in the State reports from the drought country. It also contains 
this short table, which shows the deficiency for the last 2 weeks, the 
last 5 weeks, and the last 7 weeks, which you may want to examine 
or perhaps to 1 insert in the record. 

But I should like again to hold up for your examination a chart 
which puts together the deficiencies for the last 5 weeks. 
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Now, this is only a partis al chart, not of the whole United States, 
but of Texas. Texas is the center of this blackened area. And we 
have gone out from Texas, into Kansas, and eastward to the Missis- 
sippl V: illey. And this chart shows that for the 5 weeks cone erned, 
most of Texas had less than 10 pe reent of its expected rainfall. 

And some of the stations on which we have based—some of the 30 
points that we have studied to base this chart on had zero rainfall for 
5 weeks. Anda great deal of Texas is, well practic: ally all of ‘Texas, 
in the area Sede had less than 10 percent of its expected rainfall. 
So it is the center at the moment and focus, so to speak, of this very 
severely agoravated drought condition. 

And it has been aggravated by these recent weeks. Although its 
POINNINGS, as I showed you, go back several months or perhaps even 
longer because they have had deficient rainfall in parts of those areas 
for several years, as a matter of fact. 

We called on our people who are in a position to process figures to 
send us up from Asheville, which is our processing center for the 
voluminous figures which we did gather, and which I do not bring in 
for the fear that too many figures will be more confusing than reveal- 
ing. I have tried to put this in together understandab ly on rather 
simple terms and pictorially as far as I could 

And this particular chart is actually a table. And you will under- 
stand it going backward as I draw my hand across it in time. It ends 
here at this end of the table with last week. It does not include this 
week, because they did not have this week’s figures which are in this 
bulletin: but the chart ended with last week. And it goes backward 
from last week for 24 weeks, or to the beginning of the year. 

In this table, I have used color, which you may be able to see: and 
the solid red blocked out color are weekly figures showing less than 

30 percent of se rainfall; and that accumulates backward; having 
received less than 30 percent of the rainfall. I have underlined in red 

thout Se it too solid the figures which are less than 50 percent. 
Phen in order to put contrast in here to understand it, I have put blue, 
heavy blue, on those figures which are over 100 percent. 

Now, these 30 stations whicl 2 are in this table are the same stations 
which are * this chart. So that the area covered is the same aren. 
But this long line of red which goes 24 weeks back actually relates 
to Corpus Christi and Brownsville. And at Corpus Christi and 


Brownsville, they have had not as much as one-third of their normal 
rainfall in the last 24 weeks. This heavy line beginning at the 20 


weeks 1s for Amarillo. So that 20 weeks ago, Amarillo went down 
below 30 percent class and has been there ever since. 

(nd it was below the 50 percent class even prior to that. 

Later here, the heavy line comes in for Del Rio: and still further 
along, we get to Albuquerque and Roswell, N. Mex.—Dodge City—I 
don’t think we went that far—vyes; we do have Dodge City. And 
Dodge City was less than 50 percent for the 3 weeks hack yonder at 
the beginning of the year. Then it had a little better than that for 
le, although not very much. And it went back below 50 percent 
again for weeks. But recently, a for the last week, it has fared 

little better than the other areas. And that shows up because it is 
up at the margin of this chart here toward the place where they are 
cetting somewhat normal rainfall. But here is the thing which all 
this talk leads to. If you can take a look at the red and remember 


a whi 
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that each line is a station record for 24 weeks beginning with the 
beginning of the year and ending last week there | indicating |, you can 
see that this red area is spreading across that chart there. 

It at least clearly demonstrates that this condition in this —e 
period has worsened and not bettered. The question was asked : 
to what past records nay show bearing on the very Important matter 
of the probab le duration: how often do these things oceur: how long 
do they last. 

Speaking briefly to that—and I think no lengthy s statement is real- 
ly useful—our study has of course concerned itself very much with 
the effort to find in the record re petitious patterns which would be use 
ful for forecasting. We are in the business of forecasting. We aw 
being besought constantly to try to project our opinions into the future 
Just as far as possible. 

it has been the concern throughout my whole forty-odd years in 
the Bureau: and it was their concern long before I came with the 
Bureau. And that pattern has not been found, although lifetimes of 
effort have been spent in trying to find it. If we could find it, it would 
be a key to what we are all after, of course. But I have studied—and 
I submit for vour interest the State of Oklahoma: the average rai 
fall for the State of Oklahoma—lI had chosen Oklahoma rather than 
Texas because Texas as a State is sO large and its rainfall regime 1s 
so various—it begins with fairly heavy rainfalls on the coast and go« 
out normally to very low rainf: lls i aa the high Pp ylains area s, and coastal 
rains affect the ave rage some, so that the average for Texas is not a 
very healthy thing. But Oklahoma is rather a clean State in terms 
of average rainfall for the State in bearing on this drought question 

The State of Oklahoma was the center of the 1936 dust bowl. And 
I brought along a picture of that dust bowl in terms of a similar pe 
riod, January to April. 

And the dust bow] was centered for that whole 4 months right over 
Oklahoma, which for the whole 4 months had less than 15 percent at 
the middle of the State as its normal rainfall. And again you see 
evidence of this northeast-southwest pattern, but with pe ak in 
these patterns always showing up at the middle of the situation, 

So. I beheve the figures for the State om Oklahoma, the average 
monthly rainfall figures, would be helpful as lending some evidence 
on this matter of how difficult it is to treat the past record in terms 
of a forecast. Frankly, 1 do not think it is helpful as a forecaster, 
Although it is not encouraging when we examine it carefully. 

In the State of Oki: thoma, I selected the droughtiest period. The 
dryest periods, And they are bloc ked up in red. This is a column of 
years, and the months go across. The monthly rainfalls are shown 
across the table. 

The Cuairman. How long a period is covered ? 

Mr. McDona.p. This period begins in 1892 and comes through 1953. 
So there are 60 years of record, 

The CHamrMan. Sixty years? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes, sir, in this table. 

In that time—and let me remark by the way that there is no exact 
definition of “drought.” Rainfall is a v: irying thing. And it g 
dry a while and then it rains, and you may think the drought is 
broken, but we all know it gets dry some more. And you said that 
rainfall was a deceiving thing. We did not get a break in the droueht 


ets 
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really; it kept on staying too dry. Well, that makes it difficult to 
put up a very exact definition of rainfall. .ut I have blocked in heavy 
red here all the months which had less than half of their proper, 
average rainfall again. And I have carried the red line across those 
months that did not have their full, average rainfall which were 
somewhat deficient between 50 and 99 percent we will say. So that 
the heavy blocked red shows pretty serious deficiencies. There is a 
lot of that heavy block as you ¢ an see on this chart, 1f I may walk 
around and show it. There are quite a lot of heavy blocks and a great 
deal of connecting red. 

You see the nature of that picture. Can you see it, Mr. Chairman? 

The CrHatrman. Yes, sir. I would like to ask what years. 

Mr. McDonatp. Sixty years. 

The Cuatrman. I mean you have got six streaks across there. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I will get into that; yes, sir. I just wanted to 
show vou that that—I tried to give you the pl ture or the run of the 
drought situation or conditions. 

Now, I would like to put a few fioure s into the record in line with 
your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Drought centered in Oklahoma—and I treated here a drought as 

“period in which 9 or more—actually 10 or more—months out of 
the vear showed less than its normal rainfall.” 

I have a total in the six such drought periods so defined. The first 
one in 1896—and it is just about a clean year—and I will give you 
the center of the drought and the duration and month. That lasted 
for 12 months. 

Centering on 1901, there was a 16-month drought. 

Centering on 1910, there was a 31-month drought. 

Centering on 1917, 26-month drought. 

It goes then to 1936 and 1937; and there was a 19-month drought. 

In 1943, there was a 12-month drought. 

Now, we have not as vet had in this late record a drought as I 
have defined it upstairs here. Although he have had some deficient 
rainfall in Oklahoma lasting over quite a while. But it did not get 
so bad as to get into these heavy red blocks. But I do have some red 
lines in Oklahoma. So it may show up later if the drought worsens 
into one of these periods, which would be comparable. But notice 
the length of the period of the droughts. I am just calling the 
months: 12, 16, 13, 26, 19, and 12 

There is no pattern useful for prediction in that. The interval 
between crougets I have sealed off. In the first instance, 5 years, 
9 years, 7 yeal s, 18 years, 7 years; al id if we have a drought beginning 
now, it will be 10 years when we ie up the center of a drought— 
10 or 11. 

The Cratrman. I would like to ask you to comment on that: The 
dust bow | — which ran from 1933 roughly up until 1936 out in that 
area, that was the only period which you re ally calla drought. That 

vas in is 36 ad 1937. 

Mr. McDonaxp. By my definition, those were the worse years. But 
those were bad years leading up to 1933. But they do not quite come 
up to this definition that I have tried to use. 

The Crarrman. But there was very little vegetation on the ground 
and a grea t deal of wind erosion. 


or 
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Mr. McDonaxp. I am sure they set an antecedent condition which 
made 1936 and 1937 just that much worse. 

Now, I have a table for Texas which I did not have time to mark 
up. I will be glad to leave it with the committee if you care to 
examine it. And ] would like perhaps to touch on one other thine, 
not RS weather. 

Poace. Before you get on something else, are you prepared to 
nie ‘that eastern New Mexico—I mean east of the Ro ky Mountains— 
is about the same as Texas? 

Mr. McDonarp. Climatically they constitute a similar climatic 
region: that is correct. 

While the Weather Bureau was still in Agriculture—and we still 
have a very strong interest by the mandate of reorganization to con- 
tinue our service to Agriculture, by the way—this publication was 
issued, ¢ rop Yields and Weather. It is full of tables and full of all 
sorts of data, weather and crop-} ield data, for the period from 1909 
to 1939. It covers 30 years. 

The CuarrMan. I take it from what you say that you are not pub 
lishing that now. 

Mr. McDonatp. No. I would like to refer to it again with reference 
to this Oklahoma condition that I have discussed. 

The Cuarman. Yes. 

Mr. McDonaup. And I have actually in my hand or open at the 
page which gives the winter wheat yield in Oklahoma. Now, I 
discuss this because winter wheat, it seems to me, is a crop which 
may be called a crop that integrates; the weather influences it with- 
out extraneous influence on it. It is not a cultivated crop in the 
sense of being cultured by cultivation. And I think throughout the 
whole 30 years it produced just under the normal business of just 
being planted and growing and producing a crop. So that the yield, 
in effect, is something of an integration of the influences that entered 
into the vield weatherwise. It is largely a product of the weather. 

And again I am only speaking to this point of endeavor to make 
a forecast or something. The highest yields in Oklahoma ran 17 
to 171% bushels per acre in 2 of those years. The lowest yields in 
Oklahoma, using the same half-bushel margin, were 8 to 814 bushels 
per acre; and those low yields occurred in 4 of the 30 years. 

Now, that, it seems to me, points at least to this possible conclu- 
sion: The dry spells, the spells that are damaging to the effort to 
produce, are more frequent in this country than the very favorable 


spe lls, Ther "Ee May be a te nde ne Vy to presume too muc h on favor ib le 
spells, if I may presume myself to make that sort of an observation. 
The intervals between these years are interesting. The high-yield 


vears were 1914 and 1926. The 4 low yield years were 1911, 1915, 
1925, and 1936. 

Now, there is no rhyme or reason as to interval between the low 
yields—2 years apart in 1 instance, 12 in the next, and 11 years for 
another really low spot on the yield. So the pattern of recurrence 
is not one that you could do very much predicting about. This is 
interesting, and perhaps not important. But the low yield of 1911 
was followed by another in 1913, and then 1914 was one of the very 
best years they had. 

Only a year later, the 1925 years Wi as bad, but 1926 was one of their 
peak years. Then they went to 1936 and had a Dust Bow] year. 
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Mr ( hairman, I believe that exha ists the material that I was 


le to vet ready. I will be very } Pps to supply more if there is any 
Ges] to hay mae man benEal. 
Phe Craiman. Well, I would like to ask you this question. The 
drought out in the Southwest this veat has peeh accompanted by 
higl temperatures, N We there anything unusual about 
1 to » the twe normally vo together / 
\| MecDonaLp. The two FO a GOOU deal tog ther. The fact of cy 
eans an absence of clouds, and an opportunity for the sun 
t heat without shade. 
Mr. Poace. And thethird member of that team is hot wind. 
Mr. McDonarp. That is rieht Hot air gets to blowing. 
Mr. PoaGe. And it seems to blow more there whet the weather is dry. 


Mr. McDonaxtp. Mr. Namias. who I believe is to follow me in testi- 


mony to vou gentlemen, is a tually much more competent, much abler 
(ils . ng the meteorological Factors and also the outlook, because 
tis | business to ne raise group which < called our extended fore- 
ist group. And he discusses it in terms of its causes as he sees them 
of the pre pe tSas Tar as he cal see them. 
Phe CHATRMAN, Are there any question ¢ 
Mr. Fisner Tt! ve never thought that atomic tests had anything to 
do with drought conditions. But there is considerable amount of con- 


cern on the part of some people who probably are not very well in- 
formed on the subject that they dohave. Just for the record, will you 
make a comment on that. 

Mr. McDonarp. Well. of course. we have been interested in such 
relations Ip. The recent very wide pread interest in the last several 
vears 1n the possibility of rainmaking or of adding to rainfall, of man- 
Vv ade n od fi hions of We ithe has ilso led us To be, oft COUTSe, very 
ereatly interested: and we have studied those things alone. We have 
been in touch with the researchers, with the atomic-energy people 
themselves: and those who are responsible for any such emission. The 
CONSENSUS 1S defi ite: There is hot ob jectively to be found any evidence 
that the explosion of atomoe bombs has significantly affected the 
weather over any wide pattern at all. 

The record will show if you care to consult ne wspapers and other 
records of spe culation that the atomic bomb is bl; imed for excess rain- 
fall. Well, I can hardly conee ive just as a reasonable man that the 
same thing would have two such extre me ‘ly op pos ite results. 

The CuatrMan. Are there any further questions. 

(No response. )} 

Phe Coamrmman. We thank you very much, Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. Namias, we W ill be 


ol lad to hear from you at this time, 


STATEMENT OF GEROME NAMIAS, OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Namtas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. the prob- 
lem of weather prediction is a great deal more difficult than analyzing 
the past weather situations as Mr. Mel Yonal | indi cated he re. 

(nd I think it is only fair to point out the limitations of weather 
prediction in terms of time. Iam sure you are all aware of the limita- 
tions of weather prediction even on a short-range basis from reading 
the daily newspapers. We are all aware of that. 
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sut when you get into longer time intervals, limitations are even 
greater. And the reason for that is that we have found now in the past 
LO vears that sueh things as drought have to do with conditions that 
are present not only in the country itself, in the drought area, but in 
very remote areas, 

kor example, the | 
in Siberia affect the weather that is voing to ippen im the United 
States in rather short intervals of time. Asa matter of fact. in shorter 
ntervals of time than it takes the air parth les to vO, for example, from 
Siberia, to North America. 

So that what I am vetting at is that 

! 


periods longer than about 48 hours in ady ince eveh, it Is necessary to 


acific, the Atlantic, and yet. even the conditions 
1 


1) ordet to predict weathel for 


ge of weather information around the entire hemis- 


havea whole covera 
phere al ad not only at the surface of the earth but at high layers of the 
utinos phere up to about DO.OOO Teet. 


We have recently learned that those high levels of the atmo phere 


contall the strongest wind currents, kno has tet streams whi h flow 


as fast as 300 miles an hour. And those streams carve out broad 
scale patterns in the weather. 

Now. thre quest on of dro olyt revolves about al sem lpermanent COon- 
dition in which the upper-air circulation goes about in a broad spiral 
path In this manner that I am tra he with my finger. We call it anti 
eyclonic circulation. That broad-scale path av cover a large portion 
of the country—that whole vortex, for example: and it may embrace 
art of the country—as much as three-fourths of the country, or a 
alf of the country. And what that spiraling air does is suck in the 
currents of air from the north and from the south. 

(nd it deploys these moist and dry currents into certain areas. 
Now, the drought condition is one in which this vast upper-air current 
brings—this particular map I have here is a map of North America 
surrounded by the Pacific and the Atlantic. It brings dry-air masses 
from high levels downward, sinking down: and into a broad eddy of 
this kind over North America. That dry air pre lides the possibility 
of the Gulf of Mexico moisture entering. vou see, in any depth. 

And the dry air getting into this big eddy just rotates around and 
around, and inhibits the formation of precipitation. It inhibits it in 
part, in large part, because it is dry. And any cumulus clouds, these 
fleecy clouds that you see building up, when they penetrate that dry 
current, they are rapidly robbed of their moisture. And the moisture 
currents which normally come from the Gulf of Mexico, instead of 
penetrating this area, go much farther westward and produce some 
scattered showers in Arizona, sometimes southern California, even in 
summer, and meeting with the colder air masses farther north, they 
are forced upward and along the so-called polar front, and they pro- 
duce the rains in the north, of which we have been getting abundant 





rains. 

Well, now, these dimensions of the situation that produced the 
drought, as I indicated, are very large dimensions. For example, here 
are the dimensions here. This big eddy is the drought-producing situ- 
ation. Another one, for example, may appear over the Pacific and 
another one still in, let us say, eastern Asia. In other words, there may 
be about half a dozen of these large eddies producing this particular 
situation in certain areas. 
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And to predict what is cong to happen to one of them over a long 
interval of time of the order of a week or a month, you must not only 
know what is going on in that area, but also in these remote areas and 
n the Poles and 1}) the Trop CS, hecause ea ‘h area 18 having’ an influ- 
ence on each other area. So t t that parth ilar that 1s the reason 
why it is so difficult to predict long periods in advance the drought 
condition. 

However. we are able to make a fairly reliable prediction of general 
conditions in 30 days. And | beheve you have these 30 day predic- 
tions that were made. 

For ( xample, the cne made at the be oinning of June pre dicted that 
there would be hot and drv conditions all over this drought area that 
Mr. McDonald indicated. That is, temperatures were predicted to 
average much above normal and precipitation very light in this area 
duri og June. In other wv ords, there 1s some ab lity Co predict on this 
scale for about 30 days in advance. That is about as much as we 
can do at the present time. 

So that the immediate outlook as we see it in the development of 
drought conditions is given on the predi tion here, for example, that 
was made in mid-June for the period mid-June to mid-July, 2 copy 
of which you will see there on the front page. 

There are two maps. The one on the left is the prediction for tem- 
pel ture, and the one on the rioht s the one for } recipitation. And 
you will notice the prediction still calls for continued hot weather 
much above normal temperature over Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma. and so forth. And also for heht—meanine the lower 
third of prec ipitation frequency, fiven on the back, means very light 
precipitation in that area. 

These droughts, when they do get started in this form, with these 
big eddies, are sort of self-perpetuating mechanisms. In other words, 
they feed on themselves; and they have what is known as persistence. 
They havea strong tendency to cal ry on. 

Phis particular d g¢ westward and it is very slowly 
moving westward. So the first parts to receive relief will be the 


rought is movin 
eastern sections in the Southeast where there has not really been a 
strong drought and in the Mississippi Valley: but the Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado, and Arizona, there are no strong indications 
for a break in the drought in those areas. 

So that indicates that the—the current indications are that things 
will hang on for a while here and that it may be some time before the 
drought breaks in the summer, that is. Now, these predictions are 
made twice a month: and sometimes there are unforeseen conditions 
which turn up which make us change our opinions in these forecasts. 

Revarding the year to-veal Variations, and the tenacity of the 
drought there, as Mr. Mel Jonald pointed out, there has been developed 
no reliable method of estimating whether this drought will earry on 
another year or whether it will revert to a more normal pattern. 
There is no statistical method, and there has been developed no physi- 
cal methods either. The tests have been carried on very extensively 
all over the world in an attempt to solve that problem. c 

And the truth of the matter is that no one has come up with any 
reliable answer in the form of long-range predictions of the order of 
the year, or something like that. That is long range in the sense of 
departures from seasonal normals. 
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The CuHarrmMan. Well, you say a situation of this kind tends to per- 
petuate itself. What finally happens? What makes—or what breaks 
the spell / W hat vets us back into a period ol normal precipitat on 


Mr. NAMIAS., Well, | pointed out that the weather | nited 


States in the long term sense hinves very mu on the weather in ad 


} 
LIit 


yacent areas and remote areas. You have undoub 
| e ’ ; 
higvii-pressure rea Wiileh is Tound out h the 


Bermuda high, the I@h-] 
Atlantic off our coast very frequently, and the Pacific high, and those 


elements, those particular highs, May govern the United States 
wenthe i’. and vel tho e parth ulal hie@hs mav be Gover! ed bv. tet us 
ay, the weather off the Siberian coast. And the break of a drought 
nla be Si¢ naled DY conditions that m y oecur i those very remote 
areas 

In other words, the first thing that has to be done to break a drought 


is to change the large-scale atmo phen i¢ circulation, the flow of air, to 
change these currents and orient them a tT rently, briy fing in the 
moist air from the cult over the drought and introducing the polar 
fronts to throw up that alr and produce the precipitation. And to 
do that requires treme nous amounts of en rey. 

As amatter ot fact, the atomic bomb ene rgy pales into insignificance 
compared to these amounts of eneray that I am talking about how. 
And what breaks the drought is some ve I'y large event which—unusual 
storminess, for example, in a portion of the Pacific can upset a flow 
which will break down this original drought-producing flow. 

And, as I say, that sometimes is indicated in these 30-day predic- 
tions; but for a long-period prediction, we just do not know enough 
about it to predict further than that. 

The CHatrmMan. You do not attempt to predict more than 30 days? 

Mr. Namras. That is correct. And, as a matter of fact, truthfully 
speaking these 30-day forecasts, while they are used by large sections 
of American industry—agriculture, hydrological interests, and many 
others—nevertheless they are, tO some extent, experimental, as they 
are by ho means perfect. This particular one vou see here was quite 
successful in catching the initiation of the drought, but they are by 
no means perfect. 

The CHarrman. Are there any questions. 

If there are no further questions, we thank you very much for your 
interesting statement. It has been very helpful to the committee. 
We know what your predictions are for the next 30-day period, and 
they do not indicate, as you have pointed out, that there is any relief 
in sight right now. 

Mr. Namias. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I would like to ask him what opportunity we have for 
getting weather reports from Siberia and the Siberian coast now. 
I know we have some kind of exchange, but is it really effective ? 

Mr. Namtas. Well, compared to other phases of effort, I think the 
collaboration is much better in other phases of the work. There is 
an international meteorological organization, world meteorological 
organization, which holds meetings and coordinates some of these 
things, and we do gather a number of reports from there. And of 
course we transmit reports also. It is a mutually helpful arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Poacr. The weather in Siberia originates somewhere else. 
Where does it originate 4 
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Mr. Nanras. It can originate in various places That is the con 
fusing thing about all this. That there is a sort of what you might 
eall a feed-back mechanism whereby an event going on in one area 
is going to Influence events in some other area subsequently. And 
ha complex manner. Because you mav have different sources utfect- 


ng another area, vou see. But it is all intertwined, so that it is not 
a one-V t\ proposition, 

Our weather affects theirs as well as theirs affecting ours. And 
the collaboration in the form of exchange of information to make 
hemispherical weather maps possible 

Mr. Poace. Do we get weather reports from China‘ 

Mr. NAMIAS. No. That isa blackout area. 

The CHarman. Well. Mr. Namias. the general movement of these 
air currents is from west to east, 1s it / 

Mr. Namias. Correct. Except in the drought area where it is circu- 
lar. It is from west to east to the north, and from east to west on the 
south part of that area, shutting off the gulf sup] ly of moisture. 

The Cuamman. Well, even then the general movement is—— 

Mr. Namias. Prevailingly from west to east. 

The CHairMan. Goes from west to east ? 

Mr. Namtas. Yes. 

The CHamman. And then I assume that means that our weather 
pattern is determined from the west rather than the east. 

Mr. Namias. Well, we thought that a number of years ago, but 
these has been a oreatl deal of ey idence piled up in the past 10 years 
since we had all this new upper-air information from these sounding 
balloons ana airplanes and various things. ‘There sa vood deal ot 
information now which indicates that you may have an effect of block- 
ing the current and moving actually upstream, Moving from east to 
west. 

For example, if you take a river flowing and you put an obstacle 
in that river, then the upstream condition may be influenced, and we 
have found similaa thing’s 1n the atmosphere to that where the propa- 
vation 1s actually against the current from east to west. So that it is 
not as simple as moving just from west to east, although the daily 
torms practically always move from west to east. But the thing 
steering the storms ay move from east to west. 

The Cuairnman. Well, that 1s what is goine on in the higher alti- 
tudes, then, 1s it ¢ 

Mr. Namias. Yes. 

The CHairman. Well, there is not anything that the rainmakers 
ean do about this. is there / 

Mr. Namias. I am afraid not. The American Meteorological 
Society has had a board of experts looking very carefully into these 


matters and the statement issued by them indicates that there is no 
evidence that large-scale weather patterns, of the tvpe that we are 
talking about, can be influenced very much by cloud-seeding 
activities. 

And, as a matter of fact, many of these people say that they are 
rain increasers and not rainmakers. So. in conditions of drought 
where you do not have the proper clouds even and it is very dry, there 
Is No point in attempting to use rainmaking methods. : ; 

The CHaiman. Well, it is established that they can bring down 
the rain when it is up in the atmosphere sometimes, is it not: speaking 
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about rainmakers, that implies that they do increase the amount that 
might fall, but it has to be there in the first place / 

Mr. Namias. That is correct. The natural processes have to be 
there in the first place to make it start to rain or give the conditions 
proper for rain. 

And then the statement is that the rain is increased. Although, 
in all fairness, there is a good deal of controversy about how much 
increase and sometimes there may be actually a decrease. There is 
a food deal of controversy, as you probab ly know. about ae if point. 

The Cuainman, Are there any further questions 4 

(No response. ) 

The Cuairman. If not, we thank you very much, Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. Namias. You have been very helpful to the committee and 
we appreciate your kindness in coming up. 

Mr. Rogers, you have a statement, I be lieve. 

Mr. RoceErs. Yes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we have a witness—Mr. Jay Taylor. And I] think we are very fortu- 
nate in having him. I know of no peer that this man has in his knowl- 
edge of the cattle business. He knows everything about it from the 
branding fire and the breakfast table to the financing end, back and 
forth. Now, you have heard the eon lems that are facing those people 
out there. And I am elad Jay here, because I think he can tell 
you something about how wasbeethe problem. 

Now, he is serving presently—I believe he was the first vice presi- 
dent of the American National Livestock Association; he has been 
the president of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion; and he has been on the board of directors of every cattle organi 
zation that I know of. And I think that he can bring us something 
this morning that will help this committee in solving this problem, 
especially on the credit end of it. Because we have heard a lot of 
information about how bad the drought is; and I think we all appre 
ciate it; but what we want to know is how to solve the problem. And 
I would like to introduce al this tiine Mr. Jia Layior otf Am irillo, 
Tex. 

The CHatrman. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Taylor ; 
and we appreciate your coming up. 


STATEMENT OF JAY TAYLOR, AMARILLO, TEX. 


Mr. Taytor. I am a member of the Advisory Committee; and I 
will not take much of your time, because I know you have already 
listened to a lot of the problem. I was interested in your weather 
talk here, Mr. Chairman. 

I have long felt that the Government ought to give us a long-range 
weather report, or predictions. And I see they are up to 30 days 
now. And if they could continue that, it would be wonderful. But 
for your information, we have been subscribing to a weather service 
for 16 years that we base primarily on our lending ability of our 
cattle loan company. And we find in the last 14 years that that 
service has been 80 percent accurate. They predict the weather a 
year in advance. And I have never understood why if they could 
do it, the Government could not do it. And I was glad to see you 
asking them that question this morning. 
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We feel that there is a method of predicting Vv ather and it has 
certainly been a lot of help to us in the oper: ation of our business. 

\s you know, we went over this morning and met with the Presi- 
dent who assured us that everything possible would be done to help 
| [ - lroug tarea. We they went back to our committee meet- 
ing; and the first resolution we passed was that—to the Secretary 
structing him to immediately put into effect the drought-disaster 
order wl] h would, of cou rse, bi ng about the reduction in freight 
rates and the addition of any lending ability that we might have. 


We also passed a resolution asking the Government to immediately 
juire al ‘cottonseed that is now stored in that area, and that it be 
caistributed to the shee pmen and the cattlemen in that drought area 
ely at very reduced prices, say, $25 a ton or something like 


We felt. Mr. Chair i Prog there is no sense with the Government 


1] ly with thousands ot of cottonseed oi! and cottonseed meal 
orage—and they are going to have to buy the produ ts of this 

“| there is on sense at all in not util ZING the raw seed into these 
herds of cattle that are in distress. A. and M. College made some 


tests many vears back—and I as a boy, and I am sure Bob Poage did 
too, fed cottonseed to cows from the time we were this big until we 
learned about the concentrate business; and I think perhaps that one 
thing was worth our trip up here. And I hope that the Department 
of Agriculture moves quic kly to get that cottonseed, of which there 
re large pile s right in the middle of the drought area. At Lubbock, 
lex., there isa pile that would cover half of this building. 

So, if we can get that moving, we save the processing tax on it, 
which I understand is $40 a — We remove the oil from coming 

to storage at the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the meal; 
we satisfy and provide a very excellent feed for livestock in that area. 

Now, on credits, we have not yet reached the comp ylete decision on 


credits. The Department, the Farm Credit Administration, say they 
want to revive and enlarge and build around the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. We are somewhat objecting to that. because we 


ke to utilize some of the present agencies we have rather than 


Y up anothe one, We fee] at this point, however, that our 
recommendation will probably be a revival of the old regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, and should be gotten into just as quickly 
as it possibly can. 

We are going back in session over there at 1:30 and before we leave 
Washington we will have som« specific recommendations on credit and 
eve ything else. 

We are also meeting on the movement of meat. We passed a resolu- 
tion—we are thinking along the lines of canninys cattle—about 2 mil- 
lion head of cows. And we were assured that there was also a market 
for a lot of this. I mentioned the Byrd letter which Beb told me 
ibout vesterda y which says we already have bought a lot of currency 
from fore on countries, We have that availab le. So why could we 

use that eredit that Senator Byrd mentioned to put this canned 
meat into the hands and the mouths of the people that we bought the 
eurrency from in the beginning. 

So, that is about the extent of our meeting this morning. Now, I 
don’t need to tell you how gratified the people of Texas are, Mr. 
Chairman, that you called this meeting and gave us an opportunity 
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to talk to the Congress. We feel, after all that in this room so ma 1\ 
of our troubles have been settled right here in this room, and we 
just naturally gravitate back to the House Committee on Agriculture 
where we have friends and where people can help us work out oul 
yroblems. 

And I want to tel] you that it is very nice of you to eall this me eting. 
We appreciate the time we have had and we know your interest in it. 
And we will try to get some real concrete sugvestions to you before we 
leave town. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Taylor. This commit 
tee is cognizant of the situation, and we are trying to get all the in 
formation we can, and we want to be of all the hh Ip we can. And I 
know there are some things that can be done without le oislat on, but 
I think the pre blem before we cet through there is voing to be some 
legislative matters undoubtedly. 

And the committee is ready to deal with these matters as soon as 
they can be gotten in shape and be brought to our attention which 
we hope will be quite, quite soon. 

We thank you very much for coming up here and giving us this 
information. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you, Walter, for the nice introduction. I wish 
it was true. 

The Cruatman. Is there anything further that should be brought 
to the attention of the committee at this time? The Chair knows of 
nothing further. And so the committee will adjourn, and we will 
probably meet some time next week to go into this situation further 
after we have had a little time to develop the information which has 
been placed before us. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the hearing adjourned. ) 
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MONDAY, JULY 6, 1953 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITYEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
Washington. dD. ti. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuatrMman. The committee will come to order. 

The committe has met this morning for the consideration of several 
bills now before the committe relating to the drought situation and 
to livestock loans, particularly H. R. 6054. But we will vive consider 


ation to the other bills which were introduced along the same line. 
(The House bill referred to follows :) 


H. R. 6054, 83d Cong., 1st sess 


A BILL To amend the Act of April 6, 1949, to provide for additional emergency assistance 


to farmers and stockinen, and for other } OSes 


! it} 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of April 6, 1949 (62. 
Scat. 45, as amended), is hereby further amended by adding these new subsee 
tions as follows: 


“ECONOMIC DISASTER LOANS 


Sec. 2. (b) The Secretary is authorized in connection with any major dis- 
aster determined by the President te warrant assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as amended (42 U. 8S. C. 1855), 


to make loa o farmers 


ns and stockimen for any agricultural purpose in the area 
covered by the determination of the Vresident, if he finds that an economie 
has also caused a need for agricnuitural credit that cannot be met for a 
temporary period from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the 


Farmers’ Home Administration under its regular loan programs, or other res- 


disaster 


ponsible sources, The loans shall be made at such rates of interest and on such 


general terms as the Secretary shall prescribe for such area 
“SPECIAL LIVESTOCK LOANS 


“Sec. 2. (c) Fora period of two years from the effective date of this Act loans 
for $2,500 or more may be made to established ranchers or stockmen (including 
corporations or associations engaged in the business of financing cattle and if 
owned and controlled by ranchers and stockmen engaged in the business of buy 
ig and selling cattle) who have a good record of operations, but are unable temp 
orarily to get the credit they need from recognized lenders and have a reason 
able chanee of working out of their difficulties ith supplementary financing. 
The loans may be made on such security as the borrower has available and for 
the time reasonably required by the needs of the borrower but not exceeding, in 
the first instance, a period of three years. The creditors of the applicant will 
not be asked to subordinate their inc 
the borrower to the extent of executing standby agreements for such periods of 


lebtedness but must be willing to work with 





time as is reasonably necessary to give the borrower a chance to substantially 
improve his situation. The loans shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per centum 
per annum and shall be made on such other t 
tary shall prescribe. The loans shall be subject to approval by a special com- 


erms and conditions as the Secre- 


io 
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I € al ed by the Secreta t erve for the particular area as determined 

Secretary Loans eceedixng $50,000 shall be approved by the Secretary. 

I m ( i] msist of at lea three members appointed by the Seere- 

( nancing instit estock operators, and persons having 

( ed ki we f the coir st Che « iittee shall perform 

functions unde t} \c ling general direction of the 

f the loans, as tl Secretary may prescribe The members shall 

ve h | S nas the S etary shall determine not exceeding $25 

f ( S 1 c ! l ittee and shall be entitled to receive 

1 ortati costs and yj. el n : ordance with standards Government 
MER co SSIS . FURNISHING FEED ‘D SEED 

Sec. 2 d) The Secretary rized in connection with any major dis- 

tel etermined by the P dent to warrant assistance by the Federal Gov- 

ernment under Publie La ‘ EK tv-first Conere as amended (42 U. 8S. C. 

1855), to furnish to established farmers, ranchers, or stockmen feed for live- 

t I eds for planting fo h period or yp ds of time, at reasonable 

prices, but the Secretary may waive repayment in wh or in part if in his 

id ent reumstances so require The Secretary ma specify such other 


terms and conditions as he may determine to be requ red by the nature and 
effect of the disaster. The Secretary may utilize the personnel, facilities, and 
funds of any agency of the United States Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing Commodity Credit Corporation, for carrying out these functions and many 


I 


reimburse the agencies so utilized for the value of any commodities furnished 
which are not paid for by the farmers or ranchmen, and for administrative ex 
pens ecessary in performing such functions.” 


AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING PROVISIONS 


The last sentence of subsection 2 (a) is renumbered as subsection 2 (e) and 
a mma and the word “reimbursement’ shall be inserted after the word “loans” 
ins d subsection 

The letter (a) in the last clause of subsection 2 (b) is deleted, the subsection 
Ss re ered as subsection 2 (f), and there shall be added at the end thereof 
the f ¢ new sentenct There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the revolving fund such additional sums as the Congress shall from time to 
time determine.” 


The Cruamman. I have asked the Secretary of Agriculture to come 
before the committee this morning and give us an overall picture of 
the situation in the Southwest. 

As all of the committee members know, Secretary Benson has made 
a personal, first-hand study of this situation. We will have with 

little later, Mr. Robert L. Farrington, who will give an explana- 
tion of the bill and the purposes. I advised the Secretary it would 
not be ne ‘essary for him to come up here with a prepared statement. 

We do appreciate your being here and will be very glad to hear 
from you at this time, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ appreciate very much this opportunity to come before you informally 
this morning to make a few observations regarding the very serious 
drought situation which exists in the Southwest and other parts of the 
country. 

[ wish to commend this committee most heartily for the very deep 
interest which you have taken in this problem and the action you 
have taken, also, not only in providing for hearings and an oppor- 
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tunity for the people from the drought areas to be heard, but also you 
had members of the committee go down and visit the area first-hand. 

In the Department of Agriculture, as you are well aware, we do fol- 
low from day to day agricultural conditions in various parts of the 
country, so that we were following this drought situation rather 
carefully. Prior to the time of my visit into the Southwest, the 
situation was growing increasingly worse, had been for a number 
of weeks, and we concluded to call our advi ISOry committees together 

again. They met earlier in the year, in March. So on Friday, June 

26, we convened them again—the advisory committee on livestock, 
the one on livestock credit particularly—and then we established a 
committee on retail distribution and the promotion of the use of 
meat. Those committees were somewhat reconstituted from the com- 
mittees that met earlier. They were enlarged, particularly to 
greater representation from the drought areas. 

On this same day, representatives from the area met with the Presi- 
dent, as you know, at the White House, and we discussed the matter 
with him. In fact, these committees also met with him briefly. And 
it was on Friday morning that these committees met jointly and 
agreed that the situation was serious enough for this area to be con- 
sidered a major disaster area. So on the strength of the reports which 
we had received through our PMA committees, through the civil 
defense committees, through the Extension Service, and our crop and 
livestock reporting representatives, we requested the President to 
give consideration to declaring this area, particularly the two States 
of Texas and Oklahoma at that time, disaster areas. 

Then that same afternoon I left for a first-hand visit and review 
of the area. I will not go into a lot of detail. It has been quite well 
covered in the press. Suffice it to say that I went immediately into the 
area of Lubbock where a conference of the National Cotton Congress 
is in session and in which I had earlier agreed to participate. But in 
that area we began our survey of the situation. I traveled over a good 
part of the area adjacent to Lubbock on the morning of Saturday, 
June 27. 

We found that the drought had not only become very severe in the 
unirrigated areas but also in a portion of the normally irrigated 
sections. We saw many hundreds of thousands of acres unplanted 
that would normally be planted to cotton, sorghum, and other crops. 
We were told by representatives of the Texas A. and M. College who 
made the trip with us and by the county agricultural agents in that 
area that the water table in the irrigated area had gone down from 
10 to 50 feet in the last 3 or 4 years during this drought period; so the 
amount of water for irrigation was limited. Because of that, much 
of the land was lying fallow. 

Of course, when we got out into the unirrigated areas, we found 
the situation very acute and serious—entire farms with hardly a sprig 
of green on them. We were impressed with the fact that quite a large 
number of cattle apparently had moved out to the north to pastures 
and feedlots. 

During the day on Saturday, after this early 3-hour visit, in a rather 
brief time we met with representative groups from various parts of 
the State. There must have been some 500 or 600 livestock producers 
who came into the hotel. They divided themselves into 14 groups. 


get 
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Each group selected a spokesman, and they advised us of the situation 
in the various areas and also ms: “o some recommendations. 

In addition to those groups from Texas, we also had the benefit of 
interviews with representative groups from adjacent States—Okla- 
home, Colorado, New Mexico, and Kansas particularly. It was quite 
evident that the drought area was spreading somewhat west, north, 
and east. 

I was very deeply impressed with the spirit of this group of ranchers 
and farmers. They were not panic ky; they were concerned, deeply 
concerned. Not at any time did they ask for any Government eratu- 
ity or handout. They said “If can just get a little help so that 
we can help ourselves, that is ay we ask.” Several of them came up 
to me personally and said “We do not want anything we cannot pay 
hack, hut we are in “a difficult situation.” The spirit of the people 
was all that one could ask for. The drought I found worse than I] 
had expected, but the spirit of the people was better than I had 
expected. It was most encouraging. There was a very fine coopera- 
tive spirit on the part of the various agencies, not only of the Depart- 
ment but agencies of the State and agencies of the business interests 
And it was quite apparent that the drought had affected business 
activity in many communities. 

After we left Lubbock, later that day we flew south and west in a 
commercial plane and, at the request to the airline, they flew low so 
that we could get a good view of the area. We stopped in a number 
of towns as we flew both south and west, finally getting out to Austin. 
At each one of those towns there were small delegations to meet us 
representing livestock and ranch interests. We then went to Austin, 
where we had a conference with the National Director of Civilian 
Defense and others. Mr. Farrington, who was with me, went north 
to Oklahoma City to get a closer view of the situation in the State 
of Oklahoma. Then from Austin I went on to San Antonio, arriving’ 
there about 11 o’clock Saturday night, and then for another 2 hours 
I had the benefit of interviews with representatives of livestock pro- 
ducers and farmers from that general area. 

By the end of the day, or by Sunday morning, I had seen a good 
many people. ] presume there had been 3.000 or 4.000 people in all 
of the meetings we attended and through interviews. That repre- 
sented a pretty good cross section of the drought area. 

The thing that pleased me and somewhat surprised me was the 
extent to which these people were in agreement as to what should 
be done—not only in agreement among themselves down there but 
pretty much in agreement with the recommendations which our 
advisory committees had made here in Washington, because I had 
had a telephone report of their deliberations by the end of the day 
on Friday, and they were pretty much in general agreement as to 
what was really needed. 

So. following mv return to Washington, we conferred. of course. 
with some of the members of this committee and also with the Presi- 
dent and with members of the staff and got busy immediately on the 
inauguration of this program. The President, as you recall, agreed 
to set aside SS million from the P residen i Ss emergency fund as a 
starter. There seem to be 3 or 4 major needs. First of all. there 
is a real need for feed in some of those areas, mainly concentrates, 
although in some areas they are also short of roughage. Fortunately 
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we have quite a lot of feed in Government hands in the general area, 
in the form of concentrates particularly. So we worked out a plan 
for making this feed available, started some of the pellet machines, 
putting it in the form of cottonseed meal and cake for feeding on 
the eround, as is the custom. We set up a schedule of feed prices 
somewhat below the general farm price for those items, including 
cottonsed meal, corn, wheat, and oats. 

Then, another great need in the area was for some consideration 
on freight rates. We made a request of the Association of Railroads 
in which the president cooper: ited, and this organization in turn got 
in touch with the railroads in the particular area, and they pledged 
their cooperation, and on Thursday, | think, of last week he an- 
nouced that they would support a cut of 50 percent in the freight 
rate for moving feed into the drought area and also agreed they 
would work on emergency rates for cattle going out of the area and 
possibly on those same cattle coming back onto the ranches later. 
That is in the mill at the present time. The decision, I understand, 
has been made on the reduction of freight rates on feed. 

Then, thirdly, there was general agreement that something should 
ve done to bolster the price of beef. It was venerall agreed that the 
announcement that we were going to help out on feed and freight 
rates would in itself tend to st renothen the undertone of the market. 
Jut in addition, it was the ve neral recommendation not only of ow 
advisory committee but of the peop ile down in that area that if we 
a 1 do something to move some of this low quality beef, thin cattle 

‘ beef from thin cattle, into consumption, that, too, would have a 
sine iiaieas "hi upon the market. So, after some consideration, 
we have also, by our committee and the special subcommittee which 
Was appointed to remain there and work on this matter, decided to 
aid in the merchandising of beef, especially the lower grades, and 
we have announced a program for the purchase of 200 million pounds 
of beef of the grade of hamburger, boned beef, and low-quality Canner, 
Cutter, and Utility grades, the purchases to be made at the rate of 
10 million pounds per week for a maximum of 20 weeks as a possibility. 

Then, of course, another very great need in the area is for some 
type of emergency credit, and I understand vou have before you this 
morning a proposed program for extending that type of cre dit. The Y 
pointed out that the ranchers and farmers in the area were in fairly 
good shape when this drought started 3 or 4 vears ago, but they h: vd 
used up last year any reserve they had, and they are finding it diffi 


cult to keep up the payments on some of their see and hee 
additional credit for the purchase of feed and other things to tide 
them through. So eae is one of the real needs ot the area, and 
out committee recommenced some emergency erecdit. A few months 


before, they had recommended against any emergency credit, but this 
time they were unanimous, after reviewing the situation again, in 
recommending some type of emergency credit be provided for the 
ranchers and farmers in the drought-stricken areas, 

That pretty well reviews in very rough and brief form the situation. 

As to the organization, I might indicate that in the counties we 
have organized what we eall agricultural drought committees com 
posed of the following: The county chairman of PMA, the county 
agricultural agent. the head of the Farmers Home Administration 
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those three—and then we have empowered them to select a rancher 
or farmer who would be gener: ally accepti able to the farmers and 
ranchers in the area and the local banker familiar with conditions 
within the county. Those five people would serve as a committee for 
the review of applications for feed and later applications for loans 
for emergency purposes, 

Then on the State level it was thought ady isable to havea committee 
to give general supervision to the program 1n the State. So in co- 
operation with the governors of the respective States, we have organ- 
ized a State committee composed of the chairman of the State PMA 


a 
t 


who would be chairman of the committee, the Director of the Exten- 
sion Service, the State director of the Farmers Home Administration, 
and also the State director of Civil Defense and a prominent rancher, 
farmer, and the banker—a committee of 6 for the State and a com- 
mittee of 5 in the respective counties. We did that after consulting 


with a mann of people, including our boys, and also a number of 
people on the g ound in the s areas and with the governors of the States 
most directly ohne There have been two State ce mmittees 


already appointed and are functioning. Others will likely be ap- 
po nted before the day is over. 

At the present time there are five States that have been declared 
disaster areas and the counties delineated. Arkansas has also been 
des gnated as a disaster area, but the counties have not been spelled 
out as yet. Weare trying to get as complete a report as it 1s possible 
to get on the various counties before we recommend them specifically 
to the President. There are 152 counties in Texas that have been so 
designated, 40 in Oklahoma, 77 in Kansas, 7 in Colorado, 26 in New 
Mexico. Obviously, it inay be be necessary and advisable to revise 
this from time to time, particularly if we do not get any rain in that 
area and this drought should spread. We are using our PMA com- 
mittees; we are using the Civil Defense machinery, our Extension 
Service, and of course our crop and livestock reporters as a means of 
trying to get the most accurate picture possible. 

I found that several of these agencies were making weekly reports 
on drought conditions. lL have before me the one that came to my 
attention first in the State of Texas. The > Hai Service there 
is requiring all of their district agents—the State is divided into 1? 
districts—to make weekly reports of the prevailing moisture situs 
tion, crop conditions, including range and pasture. These report. 
have been very re vealin i@ and very interesting to have, and we have 
notified the Extension Service in the other States to undertake similar 
reports and provide us with the necessary current and weekly reports 
so that those might supplement what we are getting from other Gov- 
ernment agence ies In the area. 

So as time goes on it will be necessary, of course, to review areas 
that have been designated and, of course, there may be need for other 
areas to be included. We are very anxious, of course, that the whole 
program be established and administered on the basis of need. I feel 
prob: ib ly the program should not be made available just because mois- 
ture conditions are somewhat below normal. As I said to one gover- 
nor who said “The moisture conditions in our State are below normal.” 
I said “Some of us have lived in areas where moisture conditions are 
below normal half the time.” But we found find cooperation on the 
part of governors and others, and I hope we can administer the pro- 
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gram in such a manner that there will be a minimum of abuse and 
vet atl the same time we will not overlook any serious need for help 
md will provide it under the program which has been inaugurated. 


lam very pleased that this committee svoing to Give consideration 
today to a hill which has heen introduced 1) yvour chuirmati (M 
Hope) to provide emergency credit. | feel confident, after v ting 
the area and talking with hvestock people and with ranchers, that 
there is need for emergenev credit in many parts of the d ought aren. 


| an vers hope ful it can be provided, and | helieve ti can de aan 


stered in such a way that there will be a minimum of abuse and a 
hi iximum of help te th farme md livestock people I nose vl iS 
There are a few problems down there that a good, soaking rain 


| | ‘ 
would not settle, ane | told them | had a feeling they were going to 
} 


vet some, Chey qiqd geta little but not enough. Chey mia about 2 
nehes n San Antor oO early beat week and a little over an men In (ral- 
veston It spread » through the north so that thev only had about 


half an ineh up at Fort Worth. It is dh Vv, and it 1 gvoing to take time 
to build upa supply in the subs il. Even though they get eood, nor- 
mal moisture next year, normal precipitation, the subsoil is very dry, 
and it is goine to take more than 1 year of normal rainfall to bring 
the area back to where it was before the drought started. 

I do not know, Mr. ¢ hairman, that I should take more of the time 
of the committee this morning. Unless there are mie questions, we 
have some emergency matters that are pending pertaining to this 
drought situation, and IT would like to express again my appreciation 
for the cooperation we have had from all concerned—from this com- 
mittee, from the President at the White House, from the grovernol 
of the various States, the representatives of the livestock and farm 
interests, and the individual farmers and ranchers. I could not have 
asked for a finer spirit than the spirit I found among the people whom 
1 visited. 

The Cuarman. We very much appreciate your taking the time to 
come before the committee and give us this first-hand picture of the 
situation as you have seen it, as well as your general suggestions for 
alleviating it. I think possibly some members may have questions. 

I might say to the committee that I told the Secretary we might 
want to ask him some questions but we would reserve questions rela- 
ting to the details of the bill itself for Mr. Farrn oton who will be pre- 
pared to answer all such questions. I know the Secretary needs to 
get back to the Department, but I am sure he will be oalad to answer 
any questions members may have at this time relating to the overall] 
situation. 

I understand Mr. Andresen has a question. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Secretary, did you find any effort being made 
on the part of the States in which this condition exists, ike the State 
of Texas, to do anything in a financial way to come to the relief of 
the people in the stricken areas? 

Secretary Benson. I think I can best answer that by saying this, 
that under the President’s emergency authority it is my understanding 
that when he declares a disaster area it is with the understanding 
that the States will participate in the program. And I understand the 
President has made that clear to them in each case and that in each 
case a pledge has been made that they would participate. But the 
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ation, Co Pressman, | must say have not been 
worked out vet. 


Mr. ANprRESEN. But vou do expect some of those States that are 


t 


al to do so to participate in ¢ firvern al way ¢ 
Secretary Benson. Yes. And it is mv understanding the President 
h made that clear to them, als 


Mir. ANDRESEN. That is all I have. 


Phe ¢ HAIRMAN,. Mr. secretary, Vou stated that State drought com 


miittes ind aso county Ce mmittes have been set up. Those are just 
] States and in the counties in the States which have been found 
to be 1 the disaster area, I take it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes: that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Lhe CH \IRM AN. ‘J his bill we are considering does have a provision 
l pecial livestock loans which are not contined to the drought area, 

\ n | OW 


Secretarv Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But those loans will be administered outside the 
drought area by two other district committees, as I understand it, 
nna it l not be youn pian to bi ld the committees down to the county 


level: at least. that is not the pp! in at this time, | understand. 


secretal Benson. That is true. Unless there should be a mayor 
disaster that would require a detailed type of organization, J would 
thi th district committee or a committee Coverlng a large r area 


Phe Coamman. Especially as far as the livestock areas are con- 
ct ad ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. But in the drought areas they 
seem to think, after t ilking to our people down there and our com- 


mittee, that it would probably be advisable to have county committees 


s disaster areas. 


i 
Hits. | Waht to Sil\ just i word. Mr. secretary. A subcom- 


mittee of 5 members from this committee flew down to Texas Thursday 
eve her aha ve drove almost 100 miles from Del Rio almost due north, 
Visiting Y of the driest places, and I mean the driest places Sonora 


and San wAngelo, San Angelo seemed to be in bad shape. The five 
members of the subcommittee were myself, Mr. Hoeven, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Poage, and Mr. 7] hompson of this committee. 

‘| ne thing that lupressed me, having heen a dryland farmer my- 
self, was the fact that I saw no field that I felt in my own mind would 
acti ally prod ie feed for the coming winter. 

Novy . What you sad about CTOWINYE feed impressed me because we 


or 


flew low and flew over much more than we drove, and the lots and 
gardens and yards were just as dry as they would be in January or 
lebruary, and that seemed to me to indicate that this drought was 
really drastic, and | looked at the San Angelo record, which I have 
before me, and they have not had any rain hardly at all this year. 
They only had 0.60 inch in June and they just have not had any this 
summer at all, and that really makes it impossible to grow feed. 

[ am wondering if you have been thinking of how you can take care 
of those livestock people that you intend to handle as an emergencv 
matter: whether you are going to look out for those folks, for their 
livestock, this winter. There is no feed and there is no grass. 

Secretary Benson. That is very true, Mr. Hill. I was impressed, 
as you were. There is very little likelihood, I think, that they will 


Me 
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grow any feed this year. Of course, if they should get some llime 
diate ran, substantial rain, they might erow a little sorghum or some 
thing for feed, or they might get some wheat whi they could use fon 
pasture. 

I should have mentioned that was another thing they were anXlous 
to get some help on. They felt if thes could be free to plant wheat 
in the event they did get a little rain, it would serve as a covet crop 
and might pl vViae some pasture. ()f course, we told them we would 
che k into that. and I ind they are free to do that, of course, ard it 
niay be that some of them are volng to need some seed, and under this 
( redit bill Vou are ¢ onsiderl gv, I under tand t bat if would be possible 
to extend credit for the purchase of seecl. Phat mav be one of the real 
needs. 

I was IN Presse { I do not know how the committee found it but 
[ was Impressed with the fact that apparently great numbers of cattle 
had been ho ed out of t| it area I have hee Ove! Ter ts al (| tlerent 
times and I think I have never been over the State when there were 
so few cattle as I saw on this visit. It indicates to me that Hany 
have been moved out of the area. 

Mr. Hitz. I was impressed ly the small] amount of livestock Of al 
kind that I saw—sheep as well as cattle—and even in the goat area | 
will say I never saw one. We drove for 100 miles and I saw consider- 
able sheep but hot large flocks. lf IV memory | correct, | know 
what to look for and I know where livestock are in hot weather, and 
I was amazed at the few head of livestock Isaw. I think we are going 
to find out they are already gone because this drought record [ have 


here before me shows that the center of the sheep and goat area has 
shifted and the shift has been pretty severe. I checked and on the 


average it has been severe for the last 10 years. 


Mr. Auperr. We have the same reports from some parts of Okla 
homa I do not know whether the departmental reports show, but 


Iam advised that as much as 80 percent of the cattle have been moved 
out of certain counties. Do you think that is possible ¢ 

secretary Benson. I think it is quite po sible if those counties are 
n the midst of the severe drought area, because there just is not 
unything for them to eat there. We saw thousands of acres that 


were just nothing but dry land. In some places the topsoil is be- 
; ; 


Pinning to move a little Of course, that is folng to become serious 
if we clo not gel relief and moisture—the question of holding the 
topso iy In some areas, as the committee no doubt found, they are 


1 1 


aoe soni deep plowing how, tryil fe to turn up Lhe clay in order 
to hold the topsoil. 

Mr. Hinu. We flew over an area there that looked to us from the 
plane- and we were flying low, as I say— that looked to us like over 
the course of 2 or 3 years you could reclaim that area. It would be 
probably half way from Amarillo—I do not have a map, but that 
area Was really dry, and the topsoil was shifting. And for mile 
efter mile in that area we did not see any activity. In fact, in places 
it seems to me that is a dust bowl already. 

Then on the record here it shows it pretty plainly. The average 
for 30 years, according to this Department report, runs close to 20 
inches, and Jast year they had 9, the year before that they had 10, 
and the year before that they had 1f. So you can see that you 
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mnot farm under those conditions. So they seem to be in real 
ary cy les. \nd, of course, this rainfall record indicated to me 
that we might be coming out of it. I hope that is true. That is 
to me, apparently, but certainly you cannot go on 
ialf the normal rainfall. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, I want to confirm everything you said 
b S*% it you saw hi southwe t Lexas. I was one of those who 
pent last Frid i} and Saturday viewing that area. We flew all 
he wav from Amarillo to Del Rio on the Mexican border, and 
iravele D\ utomobile from Del Rio to Sonora, up to San Angelo, 

ana rol I by all up to \\ hita Falls and Fort Worth. 
Ve participated in several group discussions. We had a break- 
ied e with ittleme Lmarillo on Friday morning, a 
ul neon meeting with proane rs at san Angelo, and a very large 


meeting at Wichita Falls on Friday night. I think there were some 
cattlemen present. 

And not only do I confirm everything you had to say about the 

tuation, but also confirm what you have to say about the attitude 
of the people. They almost apologized for asking assistance. Their 
ittitude S Ce mmendable. They are not the kind of people who 
sk for handouts, and in practically every instance they said, “We 
want to pay it back, but we are up against it and need some help.” 

I also want to say, Mr. Secretary, that your prompt action in 
getting the relief program started has met with commendation from 
all quarters. Many people told us they had never seen an emer- 
geney handled with such dispatch. And they are very grateful. 

Po show you how fast the program is working out, the newspaper 
reports on Friday night said that on the following morning, Satur- 
day, the Ith of July, there would be 20 carloads of corn arriving 
in that area, 84 carloads of wheat were on the way from Kansas 
City, and 20 carloads of oats were on the way from Chicago. 

I want to confirm what Mr. Hill said about the few cattle we saw. 
It was diflicult to locate cattle, and we flew rather low. The only 
cattle | saw were gathered around wells or some little irrigated spots. 
I saw very few cattle, very few sheep, and very few goats anywhere. 

Flying low over the entire area, the land looked as solid as concrete. 
Many roads were already filled with sand or dust. We are not only 
confronted with the problem under discussion, but the people them- 
selves, unless we have rain very soon, will have to leave the area. 

Mr. Simrson. I want to ask a question that I guess is silly, but I 
want to ask it, anyway. 

What. if anvthine, has been done out in that area in seeding clouds 
for rain. | have heen reading of { he General Electric experiments. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that anything in particular has 
been done. I asked the question in 2 or 3 areas whether or not they 
had been working with any of the rainmakers, but I do not know 
what has been done. I could not give you an accurate report on it. 

Mr. Horven. I was told at Wichita Falls that they had spent con- 
siderable money in an endeavor to make rain, but it was a complete 
failu 5. i 

Secretary Benson. They told me in one meeting we had in the 
Panhandle, “We are spending some money but without results.” That 
is about the only statement of any kind that was made. 


en 
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Mr. Srvpson. It looks like if anvbody can make it, this is a good 
time to vet active. 
Mr. Hiri. We used that in areas of Colorado—Dr. Krick in his 


cloud = edin Y program and i? Some 11 | nees t has done very well. 


But the trouble is if the clouds do not carry rain, they cannot seed 
them, and the trouble down in this area is they do not even have the 
clouds. So how are you gomg to seed clouds for rain if you do not 
have the clouds ? 

Mr. Simpson. I said at the start that my question might sound silly, 


but | have bee} read li thy pape TS of Nev York vbout the New 
Hampshire forest fire and seedi ne clouds up t there. I do not know 
much about Texas. I have never been any farther in it than Fort 
Worth. But from what vou were say ne. I thought it was a good 
place to try It out, and I just wanted ‘to ask the questiol : 

The Cnamman. Are there any further questions on the part of the 
committee 4 

Mr. Goupen. Mr. Secretary, did you encounter any conditions down 
there in the way of maintaining lands on subterranean water currents 
that would add to the possibilities of expanding the irrigated terri 
tory and permanently relier ing these drought conditions ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, they have underway, as you prob- 
ably know, some storage dams. One major one, I understand, is on 
the Rio Grande. Of course, in a year like this, there is no water to 
store. Eventhe Rio Grande has gor edry at plac es where it has never 
been known to go dry in recorded history. 

There are possibilit 1es, no doubt. Governor Shivers mentioned the 
possibility of storing more water at some of the dams for irrigation 
purposes. That is being explored thoroughly, I am sure, but it did 
not come into our discussion as a major item. Of course, this vear 
the rivers are so low that even if they had dams they would not help 
a oreat deal. 

Mr. Gotpen. The water is also low in the subterranean areas ? 

secretary Benson. That is rig rhit. In the Lubbock area, of course, 
there are pumping areas that “really pump from an underground 
reservoir, vou might sav; but, unless the reservoir is replenished 
occasionally, it falls down: the water table goes down, and the water 
table, it is reported to me, in certain areas has gone down 10 feet and 
In some places as much as 50 feet. That presents a real problem, of 
course, 

Mr. Goiven. But they are still irrigating some 

Secretary Benson. Oh ves. That is the green cali the oasis in 
the desert, in the Lubbock area. There are a lot of fields there that 
look mighty good. But many thousan ds of acres that now may not 
be short of water, it is anticipated, will be, and seed that was planted 
did not get through the ground, or it got through and was burned up. 
So, you see, thousands of acres ridged up ready for planting or that 
have been planted, but there is no green on the |: ind yet. 

Mr. Atnerr. Mr. Secretary, do you know whether anything can be 
done to try to get the retail price of beef down so that the publie will 
start eating up some of this surplus beef? 

Secretary Benson. I would certainly be sympathetic with any logical 
program that could be inauguarated to he Ip | ring that about. Of 
course, retail prices have come down but not to the degree, of course, 
that cattle prices have declined, and presumably the prices of restau- 
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rants and hotels have come down even less than has the retail level. 


I onsumption, of course, of meat has increased very greatly. At 
least, I saw fo res to indicate that. And this committee we had in on 
retail distribution pledged themselves to go out and put on a real cam- 
} oO 1 tO move more meat to consumption, particularly low 

d cuts ¥ might affect low-quality cattle. Ido not like to call 
qua xr.’ ecause MmanV oT ft a ee they just 
the finish because of the lack of feed. We are thinking 
trying to help. 
| ttotl Ni} al meeting of th » National Resta ‘ant Association 
if ked to them as f ankly us ] cae how on the question of trying 
to get ] = down and had re ports from them later t] at some had 
lx steps n that qairection., | WI] 1 it could he more general 
prohounceda, 
Mr. Auserr. If we could get people to change their eating habits and 
re beef, it would be a fine thing for the cattle industry. If any 
{ er can be ce e along that line, the Lord knows that would be the best 
LV ind The world to get bee fy ces back up. 


Mir. Hans Mi Simpson asked a questiol which he said might sound 
1] every paper | saw Ni ‘Texas before I read the hews, I 


eckedl every grocery ad, and I am frank to confess they are not 
evi ulvertising this meat like they should. And I checked every 
paper I do not know whiat vot me in the habit oft doing this. but I 


checked every paper before readit a the news in revard to the adver 
tls oft meat prices. 

And what surprised me, Mr. Albert, is that in my own home papers 
as of last week, they are advertising those cheaper orades of meat 
what do you eall it, chuck roast? Anyway, whatever the grocery calls 
the commercial orades, they are advertising them at 35 to 40 cents a 
pound. 

Now. Mr. Andresen tells me he was at a dinner the other evening 

W ishineton. | do hot ky ow why he shou ld be looki ne al the menu, 
but they charged $4.90 for a steak. Of course. that would not affect 
the beef we are talking about, because we are talking about the utility 
erTades, But in ni home pape rs, t] ie Denver Post and the Fort Collins 
paper, all down through the schedule of s eee ne See Sees oe 
they advertise it is 35 to 40 cents for the type of beef that a good moor 
people in the lower income brace kets who like to eat hee f would « 

So, Mr. Albert, it is dropping in the commercial level pr nctically 
every time I che kan ad, as | say, I have been « ‘hecking them every time 
before | read the news, 

— orp sEN. I willsay tothe gentleman that I had chuck at $1.90 

istead « ak at $4.90. — 

a ° sag Then [ take it the gentleman (Mr. Andresen) was paying 
for his own dinner. Laughter. | 

The Cuairman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Secretary, for your appearance and the very valuable 
information you have given the committee. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you kindly. 

Phe CHairman. We will excuse you now, if you care to go. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

The CHarrman. We will now hear from Mr. R. L. Farrington, the 
Acting Director of the Agricultural Credit Services. 


oo 
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STATEMENT OF R. L. FARRINGTON, ACTING DIRECTOR, AGRICUL- 


TURAL CREDIT SERVICES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Farr ron. Mr. Chairman and membet of the committee, I 


appreciate the opportunity to appear before vou to d iss H. R. 6054. 
1 » 1 . 
a bill to provide for a lditional emergency assistance to farmers and 
] } ] ' ~ 6 
stockmen, which the chairman 1 troduced on July 1, 1953. 

I know that the members of this committee ar oravely concerned 
al | fei} 1 } 1 : 
about the aditiicuities of stockmen and of the farmers, « pecially im 
those counties in the States determined by the P ie) to be nrens 


ot m jor disaster, 


A companion bill, S. 2267. was introduced on the sume date by 
Senator Aiken and 52 other Senators. This is evidence of the deep 
concern in the Senate about tiie need for further help for stockmen 


and for farmers, partic ularly in the drought and flood areas. 

Chis bill would provide a supplemental source of eredit for farmer 
in the disaster areas. It would set up special credit machinery tor 
livesto¢ kk operators whether in the disa ter areas or not. It would 
make it easier to administer programs for supplving feed and seed 


and for giving other assistance in the States and counties declared 
by the President to be suffer ¢ from major disaster. It would apy 1\ 
In cases where the applicant could not secure the necessary credit 
elsew he re. 

Many ot you ventlemen remember the lv regio} al agri ultural ( redit 
corporations created pursuant to section 2OL (e) of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932. Originally there was one 
RA Cin each of the farm credit districts. Gradually the corpora 
tions were me reed into one organization, the Recional Lori ultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C. 

The RACC of Washineton, D. C.. was dissolved by Public Law 38, 
Sist Congress (approved April 6. 1949). Its as ets al d the funds in 
the revolving fund out of which all of the RACC’s had been capi 
talized, amounting to about $45.5 million, were transferred to a new 
disaster loan revolving fund in the Department of Agriculture. An 
additional $30 million was added to the fund by the “Flood Rehabil 
tation Act, 1952” in October 1951 to take care of needs arising out 
of the floods in Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

j he loans and expenditures for whi h H. R. GOD provide would be 
made from this disaster loan revolving fund, thus centering in one 
fund the financing of such disaster operations in the Department. 
There is about $16 million presently available in the revolving fund. 
Collections during the fiscal year 1954 were originally estimated at 
$36 million, but with many of the outstanding loans having been made 
in drought areas, collections may not materialize to this extent. Fur- 
thermore. the fund must meet demands for the production disaster 
loans presently authorized in areas already designated. It does not 
appear, therefore, that the revolving fund will be sufficient to meet 
the financial requirements of the new authorities contemplated under 
this bill. H. R. 6054 authorizes additional appropriations to the re 
volving fund, and immediate consideration will have to be given to the 
need for increasing the fund. 

The provisions of the bill are as follows: 
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Section 2 (b),. economic disaster loans: Under this section, when 
the President found an area to a one oat major disaster pursuant to 
Public Law 875, 8lst Congress, the cretary of Agriculture might 
also find that an economic disaster, su zis as substantial price declines, 
had contributed to a need that recognized lenders could not meet. 
The Secretary could then authorize loans from the disaster loan 
re volvi ng fund to meet that need in the area. The bill contemplates 
that the authority for making new loans under this section would be 
relied upon only for the period o1 the emergency. 


Farmers’ Home Administration can now make loans out of the 
revolving fund in areas where the Secretary of Agriculture finds that 


a natural disaster exists. Buta natural disaster, such as flood, drought, 
or hail, usually causes a general credit stringency in the area which 
is not confined entirely to tho: e people suffering actual damage from 
the catastrophe. Lenders get afraid to lend in the area. 

Under section 2 (b) the Secretary, through Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, or such other agency of the Department as he might 
wish to use, could lend from the revolving fund to meet the credit 


needs of farmers and stockmen not appreciably damaged directly 
by the natural disaster if they had also suffered extreme economic 
reverse 

Section 2 ( spec ial livestock loans: This provision would set up 

lending au th ority out of the disaster loan revolving fund substan- 
tially similar to the authority of the RACC’s. It is contemplated 
that the procedural work incident to the disbursing, servicing, and 
collecting of the loans would be handled by Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. It has finance offices serving all areas of the country and 
representatives that cover all of the 3,000 agricultural counties of 
the country. 

Che approval of the loans, however, and the supervision and direc- 
ticn of the servicing would be by special livestock loan committees 
signated by the Secretary. When the total indebtedness of any 
borrower to the fund will exceed $50,000, the loan would be passed 
upon by the committee, but final approval would be by the Secretary 
of Agriculture or his representative. 

These committees would meet as often as necessary and would serve 
the area which the Secretary would designate. That area might be 
a whole State or it might be only a few counties, depending upon 
the demand for loans. 

The 12 RACC’s had 21 branch offices during the period of their 
heaviest lending. Under the plan in the bill these area offices would 
correspond generally to the branch offices of the RACC’s. The posi- 
tion of the Farmers’ Home Administration would correspond to that 
of the RACC of Washington. 

In areas of heavy loan demand, application forms would be sup- 
plied to numerous lending agencies, such as commercial banks, pro- 
duction credit associations, and national farm loan associations, as 
well as all local offices of Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The bill provides general standards for making the loans. Credit 
could be given only to established farmers and stockmen, including 
those raising or breeding sheep and goats. A loan could not be made 
to enable a man to go into the livestock business or to carry on a 
feed-lot operation. 
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The borrower would have to have a reasonable chance of working 
out of his difficulties. Lf he were already hopelessly in debt, more 
credit would only make his situation worse. 

The borrower would give such security as ope had. Primary con- 
sideration would be given to his past record « operations and his 
chances for the future. Loans can run for 3 man The interest 
rate would be 5 percent. In the ordinary case, existing creditors would 
not be asked to subordinate their claims to the Government, but would 
be expected to cooperate with the Government and the borrower by 
giving standby agreements for the time necessary to enable the bor- 
rower to have a reasonable chance of recove ry. 

The bill recognizes the possible need for credit assistance by legiti- 
mate livestock loan companies, and by marketing associations owned 
and controlled by ranchers and stockmen, and loans to them are 
authorized. 

The authority for making these livestock loans would be limited 
to 2 years from the effective date of the act. Loans outstanding when 
the lending authority expired could be renewed, however, if renewal 
were in the best interests of the borrower and the Government. 

Section 2 (d), emergency assistance in furnishing feed and seed: 
When the President determined that a major disaster existed in a 
certain area which warranted assistance under Public Law 875, this 
section would enable the Department to continue to do substantially 
what it is now doing in the way of helping farmers get feed and 
seed in the areas at prices they ‘an afford to pay. The Department 
would not have to rely upon the President’s emergency fund, how- 
ever, for the money necessary to carry on the functions. It would use 
funds in the revolving fund for those purposes and that fund would 
be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It has been recognized for some time that the Department of Agri- 
culture should have its own funds with which to carry on these fune- 
tions for farmers when the President finds that assistance is required 
by an emergency. 

Amendments to existing provisions: The last section of the bill 
makes technical amendments to the existing provisions of Public 
Law 38 so as to make it possible to use the revolving fund for the pur- 
poses of these amendments. It also carries an authority for addi- 
tional appropriations to be made to this fund in the regular way. 

Per fecting amendments to the bill: After conferences in the De- 
partment and with the Bureau of the Budget, the following amend- 
ments are suggested, mainly for the purpose of clarification. 

1. Page 2. line 3. Strike the word “he” and substitute “the Seere- 
tary.” to make it clear that the Secretary of Acriculture could declare 
an economic disaster in an area where the President found that major 
disaster existed. 

9. Page 2. line 15. Strike the word “and” at the beginning of t 
line and substitute “or.” 

. Page 2, line 23. Change the period to a comma and add, “but 
may be renewed.”, to provide for adequate servicing of existing loans 
after the authority for making new loans expires. 

{ Page 4. line 8. After “facilities,” add the word “property,” to 
make it definite that the stocks of commodities of Commodity Credit 
Corporation or any other agency assisting in emergency programs 
may be used on a re ‘imbursable basis. 


] 
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5. Page 4, line 11. Change the word “may” to “shall.” This will 
make it more definite that the Commodity Credit Corporation or other 
agency assisting in the program will be fully reimbursed from the 
disaster loan f ind for its expenses and costs. 

6. Page 4, line 13. After word “for” where it appears last in the 
line, add “costs and.” 

i. Page 4, line 18. After word “loans” insert “where it first 
appears,” 

Phe Department recommends approval of the bill. The Bureau of 
the B avet advises that there is no objection to the submission of this 

Latement, 

Phat concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. If there are ques 
tol I shall be pleased to try to answer them. 

Phe Cuamman. Mr. Hill has a question, 
Mr. Hint. I question the loan rate and the time. I do not believe 


I y ¢ to do al \ evood in the area we flew over in Texas to vive 
short period of time, as you have stated at the bottom of page 
{ If vo ire going to give a mana chance to continue, 3 years 1s not 


ficient, and 5-percent interest is pretty high. In 3 years in the 
cattle business you }! st have time to OTOW a calf up to breeding age. 
fi vou are going to givea stock crower 3} years, that is coing to be the 
end, so he may just as well come to an end at the start as well as the 
finish. Three years will not work. 

Mir. Farrineron. The loans could be renewed. 

Mer. Hana. If T were taking a loan I would want to know what you 


mean by “could.” If you are going to help a man in that dryland 
irea Where time is of the essence, he has to have time to build his herd 
pagal 

I state that 3 vears 1s entirely too short a period to even think about. 


I would want to know whether a eattleman could even start to build 
his herd back so that he could pay off the loan in 3 years, 
Mr. IF’ ARRINGTON. In several conferences ] have had ho question has 


been raised about the 3-year lending limit. 
Nin Huu \I IVD t} e\ all derstood that you were soing to renew 
It. How does thi cattleman know that someone else might come along 


and sav, “No”? The loan ends in 3 vears. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think the law specifically provides that it may 
be renewed. 

Mr. Hini. You state right here in vour own statement that the loan 
ean run for 3 vears. You even put “can” in there, and you say that 
the interest rate shall be 5 percent. Those are positive statements 
You do not sav that it can be renewed. 

Mr. Farrineron. I believe later on I say it. 

The Crrarman. May the Chair interpose? On line 20, page 2—— 

Mr. Hii. Are vou ft ilking bout the bill now ? 

The Cnarmman. Tam talking about the bill. I do not see any spe- 
cifie provision that provides for renewal, but the language says “but 
not exceeding, in the first instance, a period of 3 vears.” That would 
Imply a renewal, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Farrincron. Among the amendments recommended by the De- 
yvartment is No. 3. page 2. line 23. change the period to a comma and 
dd “but may be renewed,” so as to get it in the law. 

Mr. Hii. I think if you are going to tie him down to 3 years and 
1 5-percent interest rate, he will end at the 3-year period. 
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Mr. Farrincron. There was no intention to limit him to 3 years. 
It would give us a chance to look the operation over and see how the 
man was getting along. If he was getting along fine and doing well, 
the loan would be renewed. ‘That is the intention. 

Mr. Hitz. At 5 percent interest, you think that is wood ¢ 

Mr. Farrincron. I think that if vou have anything less than 5 
percent, Mr. Hill, you are voing to have demands from people who 
come into this program primarily because of the low-interest rate. 

T have checked and found that 5 percent compares favorably with 
the rate being charged by commercial banks for these kinds of loans. 
It does not seem to me that we should set up an incentive for a man 
to move his loan just to get a cheaper interest rate. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair might comment on that point. I asked 
Mr. Farrington to look up the rates that have been charged on 
similar loans in the past, and he has advised me that the interest 
rate on the old RACC loans was originally 7 percent. That was in 
n period ot higher Interest rates. The 7 percent Was later reduced to 
61, percent, which continued until 1940, when it was reduced to dy 
percent. We had gotten down to lower interest rates by that time. 

In the case of orchard growers it was 514 percent plus an additional 
| percent for agricultural supervision, and during World War IL there 
were certain types of livestock loans made, incentive loans, to increase 
the production of livestock, and those were made at the rate of 5 per- 
cent, and 54% percent plus one-half percent for inspection. That was 
true of loans made in 1937 for restocking the ranges which carried 
an interest rate of 514 percent, so this would not seem to be out of 
line when compared to what previous interest rates have been on 
similar loans. 

Mr. Stwpeson. What was the interest rate, if any—if there were any 
loans made—in the Kansas-Missouri area after the Missouri River 
flood? We voted about $25,000,000 in an hour over in the House 
one day. 

Mr. Farrineron. Three percent, I am advised. 

Mr. Hini. Of course, that is exactly backward from the way it 
should be. The shorttime loans should carry a higher interest rate 
than the lonetime loans where a man is trying to build his herd up. 
That is what I was trying to find out. 

The Cuairman. That was strictly a disaster loan. We do not have 
any 5-percent provision in the disaster loan. 

Mr. I’ ARRINGTON. No, sir: there is no rate stated here for the lis 
aster loans. Those loans are now being made by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration in the disaster areas at 3 percent. There has been 
some complaint, and I expect quite a bit of it is true, that it tends 
to have people apply for loans because they are cheaper than those 
rates charged commercially. The rate is 3 percent. 

Mr. Hiti. Iam not finding fault. I just want to be sure it is right 
so the livestock man can work out of the difficulty in which he finds 
himself because of no fault of his own. 

Mr. Farrinoron. I am advised that in the disaster in Kansas- 
Missouri the Department started making loans at 5 percent but 
changed because the RFC was making loans to business concerns 
at 5 percent. 

Mr. Hiri. They would be shorttime loans. Am I not right about 
that? A year’s loan is one thing, but to let a man work out his 
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cattle, or his sheep business, or a farming oper ation, that is quite 
a different thing. Maybe 5 percent is O. K. I was just bringing 
out my ideas. I am not finding any fault with the 5 precent. 

Mr. Lovre. How does this 5 pe recent compare with the rate of other 
vovernmental lending agenc les ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. In the Farmers’ Home Administration there are 
subsistence loans made to small farmers which are made at 5 percent 
Interest rate by virtue of the statute. Farm housing loans, secured 
by real estate, are 4 percent. The loans to furnish the farmers, 
which was a special loan provision by Congress, and also loans to 
orchardists, under special provision of a law ap yproved by Congress 
out of this same revolving fund were both ¢ 5 percent. So the 5 percent 


is not — pasty out of line, sir. Federal land banks are lending money 
at 4 and percent in certain districts. Production credit associa- 


tions, “ti we do not call them Government lending, by any means, 
range from 514 percent to 6 percent and 614 percent. So the rate of 
> percent does not seem to me to be so far out of line. 

Mr. Lovre. Those figures that you testified to only had 1 under 
o percent ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Mr. Lovrr. Which one was that? 

Mr. Farrincron. The farm housing loans. Those are real-estate 
loans made by the Farmers’ Home Administration, 4 percent. They 
are real-estate loans which take a small interest rate because of the 
risk involved. 

Mr. Simpson. Why was the loan in the Missouri-Kansas area placed 

» percent ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. It was started out at 5 percent and reduced to 3 
percent because the RFC came into the same area and was making 
loans to small-business concerns at 3 percent, and it was decided that 
the farmers should have that same benefit, so I understand. I did 
not adininister it, but that is my information. 

Mr. McMitxian. I believe like Mr. Hill, that these people are really 
in trouble and we want to help them, so we should not charge any 
interest if we can help it. ‘That is, if they are really in trouble and 
need the help. 

Mr. Hitz. I am not at all convinced that 5 percent is the rate of 
interest to charge a man trying to hold on to his herd. 

Mr. Hertone. I did not understand that it was a charity proposi- 
tion. I thought that it was a matter of help. I do not believe that 
the Government ought to go in there and a71Ve 1 his to them practically 
interest free. I think the bill is all right as it is 

Mr. Hint. Five percent is not interest free. If a man can buy an 
automobile at 5-percent interest, as I heard over the radio this morn- 
Ing, certainly when you go to charge a farmer 5 percent, you are 
rooking him. 

Mr. Hertonea. There is a great deal of difference between a finance 
company’s 5 percent and a 5-percent loan from the Government. They 
don’t mean the same thing at all. ; 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair would like to eall attention to what 
Mr. Hoeven and the Secretary both said this a after visiting 
and talking with people in the drought areas, that is, that they want 
loans and are willing to pay them back. They are not aski ing for a 
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relief type of loan. They are willing to pay the normal rate of 
terest, and it does not seem to me that 5 percent is out of line. 

Mr. Horven. In the discussions we had the question of interest was 
not even raised, as I recall. There was no objection made as to the 
rate. There was not any suggestion as to what interest rate should 
prevail. I assume if it had been considered important it would have 
been mentioned in some of the discussions. 

Mr. Farrinetron. The 5 percent interest rate was suggested because, 
as I say—and I have t: alked to several bankers on what they charge 
on livestock loans—aud the answer has generally been that maybe 
on good terms it might, be 414 percent, but in most cases it is 5 percent. 
That seems not out of line with other types of lending that bear a 
v-percent interest rate. 

Mr. Hint. Remember, if he pays 5-percent interest for 20 years, he 
pays his total loan back in mterest. I was just trying to protect the 
rancher who is trying to build back his herd. 

Mr. McInvire. Referring to the bill, Mr. Farrington, page 2, see- 
tion 2. it refers to loans being made to established ranchers or stock- 
men, Inchiding corporations or associations engaged in the business 
of finane ing cattle and if owned and controlled by ranchers and stock- 
men engaged in the business of buying and selling cattle, who have a 
good record of operations, but are unable temporarily to get credit 
they need from recognized lenders and have a reasonable chance of 
working out their difficulties with supplementary financing. There 
is no intent in this legislation that these funds should be used to re- 
finance indebtedness alre: ads owed to associations that extend credit; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is correct, Mr. McIntire. There is no inten- 
tion to do any refinancing for individuals or corporations. It is 
merely a source of supplemental credit. There might be some minor 
matters like a feed bill of an individual that would be repaid. 

Mr. McIntire. I was just interested that they not read into this 
that it did permit refinancing of existing indebtedness. It is certainly 
not intended: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Farrinecron. be Is right. 

Mr. McInrime. Is it the thought that there will be additional inspec- 
tion fees or service teint made | \ the lending agency to inspe ct the 
collateral, or things of that sort, which would be charges in addition 
to the interest rate? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The bill, of course, does not deal with that, Mr. 
McIntire, and we are drafting a set of regulations in the hope of 
having them ready as soon as the bill becomes law, assuming it does. 
I believe that the RAC charged one-half of one percent, or some such 
fee as that, for a service fee. Frankly, there has been no determina- 
tion made as to whether that would be charged or not. I would think 
that some reasonable fee might not be out of line. 

Mr. Gotpen. On page 3 where it says, “Loans shall be subject to 
the approval of the special committee,” and later on, “The me »mbers 
shall serve at such compensation as the Secretary shall determine, not 
exceeding $25 a day, would not their services include looking into 
these loans nd investigating the collateral that the ranchers are going 
to put up! 
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Mr. Farrincron. When the reports are made to them they would 
do that. In areas where the demand would be heavy we probably 
would have to put a livestock inspector in who would go out and 
investigate the herds and make a report to the committee. 

Mr. McIntire. Those costs for administrative expenses are pro- 
yided out of administrative funds rather than gathered up through 
the service fees? 

Mr. Farrincron. That is correct, sir, although, as I say, we might 
want to recommend a reasonable service fee in areas of heavy-loan 
demands. Administrative expenses are paid from the revolving fund. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to the standby agreements, is 1t your 
thought that those will be in writing? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. And that the agreement will provide for renewals of 
the disaster loan? My only reason for bringing this up is that in a 
period of disaster we can all agree to do a lot of things, but a couple 
of years afterward the creditors involved here can reach other con- 
clusions and not agree to go along, and it seems to me that we should 
be particularly sure that we are sewing this all up in one package at 
this time and that any standby agreements that are made are suffi- 
ciently tight that they are truly standby agreements for the liquida- 
tion of the loan. 

Mr. Farrineton. It is certainly contemplated, Mr. McIntire, they 
would be in writing, and signed and be legal documents which would 
be enforeable in law. Whether they would provide for renewals or 
not, I do not know. I think that there should be some flexibility 
there. You might have a deat oA operator and you might not be too 
sure that he could make a go of it, and then in 2 years you could look 
the situation over. It would be my thought that these agreements 
would be worked out between the representatives of the Government 
and the bank with the interest of the man at heart. It would be my 
idea to try to protect the interest of all concerned. Generally they 
would probably provide renewals, and sometimes maybe not. 

Mr. Mo Inrire. Those factors will have to be weighed very care- 
fully in the making of the initial loan? 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. The standby agreements can become rather trouble- 
some if somebody refuses to standby about the time you are getting 
into a position to actually work out a repayment of the loan. 

In connection with these special livestock loans, do I understand 
correctly these loans are to be available to livestock producers out- 
side the disaster areas ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. The bill so provides, yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, what are going to be the criteria that will be 
used to define or designate the area in which special livestock loans 
are to be made? Will that be simply an economic impact on the live- 
stock producer and this loan would be available to him to carry him 
over an economic cycle? 

Mr. Farrtncron. That is correct, sir. I think everyone recognizes 
the substantial price decline in the livestock industry, and also the 
cost situation which the livestock ope rators are in now. His feed 
costs him a lot more than his cattle grazing when you try to figure out 
aratio. The main criteria from the start would be the fact that when 
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he man was unable to get the credit that he needed to carry on. The 

second factor would be that he had a reasonable chance to work out 
of his difficulty with credit of this kind, and he would be eligible to 
apply for a loan and have it considered. 

Mr. McInrime. Does that, in your opinion, open the door to just 
another vehicle of emergenc Vv cre di t across the country to the livestock 
industry as a whole ? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Well, it certainly makes credit available through 
out the United States livestock people who come within the standard: 
mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. McInvine. These would be recourse loans 

Mr. Farrineron. If vou wanted to open up here a source of credit 
by virtue of an economic eme reency, what is so pe uliar to the livestock 
industry that the vy are the only ones that are entitled to emergency 
credit. in economic hardship? Surely there are other segments of 
agriculture that are losing just as much money proportionately in 
their operations as the livestock men. 

Of course, we have in the past, as you know, had credit available 
to all people for emergencies. The RACC’s that we were talking 
about were nationwide in their operations. 

Mr. McIntire. But the emergencies under which the RACC’s oper- 
ated, the first one, was economic, the second one was war, prime wily, 
and they are not now available. Does this legislation, in your opinion, 
propose to reestablish the principle of the RACC loans through the 
vehicle of the Farmers’ Home Administration ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. It does make these loans available, as I said, 
throughout the country to the livestock people because of the infor- 
mation we have had of the real need of the livestock people and the 
necessity ot doing whatever we cah to stabilize the industry. 

Mr. McIntire. The RACC was not so limited to the livestock 
industry. 

Mr. Farrineron. No, it was not. 

Mr. McInrire. Is there any reason why this provision of this bill 
should not be broadened to include all segments of agriculture that 
are in a tight squeeze creditwise / 

Mr. Farrincron. I do not know if anyone has exactly the same 
situation that the livestock people have now. We have price supports 
for other industries. The livestock people have not had them. 

Mr. McInvire. Only in the basic commodities, with the supplemen- 
tal supports under designated nonbasic commodities, and the use of 
section 32 funds, perhaps, but there certainly are other producers of 
commodities who in times past have had to use some RACC money in 
a tight situation, and this bill just picks out the livestock people and 
says, “You folk, above all others, are preferred in your cr¢ ait squeeze.” 
Is that not so? 

Mr. Farrineron. It opens this type of credit only to the livestock 
people. There was some discussion whether this shoul 1 be limited to 
the major disaster area, and that may be a point that the committee 
will want to consider, but the way it is written it is open to livestock 
operators all over the country, if they can make the necessary showings. 

Mr. Mc fone. What I was interested in getting your comment on, 
Mr. Farrington, was what there was peculiar about losing money in 
the livestock industry that made it deserving of attention when pro- 
ducers of other commodities lose money also ? 
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Mr. Farrineron. There has been so much demand for help to the 
livestock industry because of the unusual market situation, and so 
many requests for something to help stabilize the situation. 

Mr. Hi. I suppose that we would have to go by page 4 in your 
statement. They will be specialized stock loans and not disaster loans. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Mr. Hitt. On page 4 in your statement you say, “The bill provides 
general standards for making the loans.” 

Now, the veneral standards could prohibit the very thing that you 


are speaking ibout, and the credit could be given only t to estab lished 
farmers and stockmen. Then it goes on and Says, “Ineludine those 
raising or breeding sheep and goats.” Then it goes on and says, as 
i clincher, “A loan could not be made”—*not” and that means cannot 
be made, if that statement is correct—“to enable a man to go into 
the livestock business or to carry on a feed-lot operation.” Those are 
prohibited if Mr. Farrington’s statement squares with the bill; is 
that correct ¢ 


Mir. Farrineron. Yes. 
Mr. Hit. In other words, a dri oroist and a barbershop operator 
ould not go out and rent little feed lots and go into the cattle-feeding 

business. They could not do anything with this loan because they 
are going into business as a new operation. That answers the condi- 
tions that you have ha id in your mind. 

Mr. Srapson. What about the Ilinois-Iowa Corn Belt ? They are 
losing i little on cattle right now. 

Mr. Hitz. If they are in the emergency —— financially, after 
all the money they have made in the past few years, I say that we 
should not help them. T would want to know what = *y did with their 
money in the past few years, 

Mr. Simpson. I am asking the question. This does not do anything 
for the Corn Belt cattle feeder. 

Mr. Hinw. It does, if he is in a bad situation. He can use this bill 
to help himself out. Is that not correct, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Horven. How does that square with the thing you just em- 
phasized in your statement: “A loan could not be made to enable a 
man to go into the livestock business or to carry on a feed-lot oper- 
ation.” 

Mr. Hrrxu. To eo into—— 

Mr. Horven. Is it the intention that a legitimate operator and 
cattle feeder in the Midwest, who gets into distress on account of the 
declining cattle prices, or whatever it may be, and cannot get a loan 
through re cular « ‘hannels, that he would ‘be included under the pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. Hitt. I do not believe that a feeder could vet money under 
this bill at all. 

Mr. Farrtneron. This says a feeder operation. Of course, there 
are some people w ch are feeding cattle on ranges that it might apply 
to, but the ordinary man that has a feed lot could not borrow money, 
as I understand it, under the bill. It deals with ranchmen or stock- 
men engaged in the business primarily of raising and fattening live- 
stock. 

Mr. Hoeven. 


What is your definition of a stockman? 
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Mr. Farrtneron. A man who might handle—who was thrown in 
the ‘re primarily to deal with people raising sheep and goats. It was 
not limited primarily to people raising cattle. 

Mr. Simpson. What is a feed-lot operation? How do you define 
that ¢ 

Mr. Farrrneron. I would say feed-lot operators, 

Mr. Supson. Suppose that a 200-acre farmer in Iowa buys a car- 
load of cattle and buys a little corn, would you call him a feed-lot 
operator / 

Mr. Farrinetron. No. 

Mr. Simpson. A feed-lot operation should be an operation where a 
person buys cattle, puts them on a lot and buys feed 

Mr. Farrinetron. That would be my idea. 

Mr. Horven. That should be spelled out. 

My. Hix. I think it is unde relceel in moat places this is a specialized 
loan. I do not be heve that a feeder buyin g¢ commerce ial feed and 
feeding livestock would square away with the title of the section. 

Mr. Simpson. He is in distress anyway. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not the least bit concerned about the ones you 
mentioned who work their way into agricultural production and work 
their way out, the barbers, the doctors, and so forth. I am a little 
concerned that this is legislation that provides emergency credit to 
producers of livestock who find themselves in a tight credit squeeze, 
and I say that they are not peculiar in the economy of the country. 
There are producers of other commodities that find themselves in a 
tight squeeze, As far as disaster is concerned, surely there is a lot 
of justification, but this looks to me as though it has the inference, 
at least, of establishing emergency credit for the whole livestock 
industry. I just wonder what is so special that livestock producers 
have a system of loaning and other segments of agriculture who might 
find credit tight do not have the same privilege. 

Mr. Hiri. There are plenty of loans that the other types of agri- 
cultural types of activities can get, and do get through commercial 
loaning agencies. 

Mr. McInvire. The livestock man has access to every vehicle of 
credit th at is available to other produc ers In the country. 

The CuamrMan. Is there not a difference between the livestock pro- 
ducer and the producer of crops in that their operations a are con- 
tinuing ones from year to year? Now, a crop producer produces a 
crop in 1 year and that operation is finished. The livestock pro 
ducer is in ications from year to year and his operation is going on 

and ¢ on. There is no place where he vets entirely out of business. 
It seems to me that there is a difference. When the livestock producer 
gets into a position where he cannot get credit he goes entirely out of 
business. He has lost something that he has built up over a long 
period of years. His equipment, stock, and everything else has gone 
under the hammer and he is out. I do not say that there is a sh: arp 
line of demarcation, but I think there is some distinction between the 
cattle producer and the producer of ordinary crops. 

Mr. Hit. I think the bill says very plainly that it is economic-dis- 
aster loans. When the next section comes along it reads, “Special 
livestock loans.” It is distinctly understood that those are two sepa- 
rate and distinct types of loans that are given to livestock men who 
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are in a special distress; otherwise, they would not even be considered 
for a loan. 

Then I notice that your statement says that the loaning agencies 
shall all be notified of these loans. I do not know whether you noticed 
that in the gentleman’s statement or not. It says that application 
forms will be supplied to numerous lending agencies such as com- 
mercial banks of the country and production credit associations and 
the National F arm Loan Association so that everyone of them would 
have an idea of what was going on under the special loan. That is 
what you had in mind, is it not, that nothing would be done under 
cover’ These are special loans and only go to those people who are 
in danger of losing their herds? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is correct. 

Mr. Lovee. Section 2 (d) would not be applicable to special loans— 
livestock loans, would it, which deal with emergency assistance in 
furnishing feed and seed, because there it provides that these loans 
shall be available, not only to established ranchers and stockmen, 
but also to established farmers. 

The Cuairman. To disaster areas. Let us limit it. 

Let the Chair say that he hopes that we might be able to take some 
action on this bill in executive session this morning. 

Mr. McInrire. I have one other question and I will close. I ama 
little confused about the reference that Mr. Hill made in that it is 
my thought in listening to the statement of Mr. Farrington that 
lacing these application blanks in the hands of these credit agencies, 
oe ks, and so forth, was simply a way to expedite the receipt of 
applications under this disaster situation, the drought, and so forth. 
Certainly, the implication is not there is it, Mr. Farrington in case 
of these specialized stock loans, that these application blanks being 
in the hands of these lending agencies preclude a clearance ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. MclInrire. It is simply to expedite the distribution of the 
forms that a man has to make out in order to get the loan, and that is 
simply using those agencies as points of contact. That certainly does 
not imply, does it, any clearance with those agencies, either for 
drought disaster loans, or the special livestock loans? My concern here 
under this special livestock loans section is primarily that it looks to 
me . ke it is reconstituting the RACC pr ine iple to prov ide a source of 
credit. The degree of disaster may have to be defined, but these 
special livestock loans have no limitation throughout the United 
States. It is just putting the old RACC idea back into business for 
the livestock producer / 

Mr. Farrtneton. Well, they are open, as I said, Mr. McIntire, to 
the people who qualify anywhere in the country. 

Mr. McIntyre. The qualification is basic economic disaster, which is 
nothing more nor less than losing money in the farm operation, is it? 

Mr. Farrineron. It is that in a stringent credit situation in live- 
stock. 

The CHairman. Is it not true, Mr. Farrington, that practically all 
the old original RACC loans were livestock loans ? 

Mr. Farrineron. A large percentage of them were livestock loans. 
There were loans to other farmers too, but their principal area of 
operation was up and down the Middle West. 
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Mr. McIntire. I would just like to add for the record that back in 
1933 RACC loans were nationwide and were used for many other 
producers than livestock producers. 

The Cuamman. I know that is true, yet my impression has been, 
though I have not seen the figures, that the great bulk of them went to 
the live stock produc ers. 

Mr. McIntire, Dollarwise that is probably true. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that form of loan was later supplemented 
by the feed and seed loans, and the setting up of the Production ¢ ‘redit 
Corporation. So it does not seem to me that there is the need in the 
general farming areas now for the RACC type of loan there was at 
the time it was first set up. We do have a need, I think now—a need 
which has been established in the livestock field, and | believe it 
is generally recognized that the livestock situation in the drought 
areas which has foreed such a large portion of the cattle on the mar- 
ket—immature and unfinished cattle—has contributed to the de- 
moralization of livestock prices that has taken place throughout the 
entire country. 

Mr. Hine. If I read the bill correctly, it only runs for 2 years, and 
in the meantime, if we find something wrong about it, we can certainly 
correct it. It says that the authority for making these livestock loans 
be limited to 2 years from the etfective date of the act, so if there 
is anything we do not like about it, and if we feel that we are giving 
the rancher an advantage he does not deserve, we can put some strings 
on it and add restrictions. I think the gentleman should be perfectly 
satisfied because if we are going to bring this bill out on the floor, I, 
for one, say that it should come out of the committee unanimous. 

The CHatrMan. We should take into consideration also the ordinary 
lending operations of the Farmers Home Administration which covers 
the usual situation where the farmer finds himself in economic dis- 
tress to the extent that he cannot get loans from regular commercial 
banking agencies. All of those facilities are available now and will be. 
They were not available at the time the RACC was set up originally. 

Mr. Atnert. Mr. Farrington, what would be the case if a stockman 
met the criteria established in the bill, that is, he was an established 
rancher or stockman, and had a reasonable chance of working out, but 
the creditor refused to sign a standby agreement and demanded his 
money immediately ? 

Mr. Farrtnctron. In the ordinary case the creditor would have to 
take the responsibility for foreclosure. 

Mr. Ausert. That is what would happen ? 

Mr. Farrirncton. Yes. 

Mr. Avserr. And you might have no power here at all under any 
circumstances to refinance? We might run into places where lenders 
would refuse to cooperate and the man would just be put out of 
business. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is correct, Mr. Albert. But if we opened this 
bill up to refinancing, it would just take millions to handle it. 

Mr. Apert. I know that you cannot make this legislation a dumping 
operation because primarily it is for stockmen and not for lenders. 
I realize that. I really fear. however. that there will be some cases 
where the lenders may be panicky. I have information that some of 
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them are panicky already about their loans. Of course, I would like 
to see some method worked out so that we could take care of producers 
without making this a dumping operation, to help the man who 
cleserves help. 

Mr. Farrtncron. We thought if the lender knows that he does not 
have to put out the money to keep the man’s business, that he should 
certainly be willing, if the man is a good operator, has a good record 
of operations, to carry on with the Government putting up the rest of 
the money, and in those instances where he would not agree to do that, 
that rather than making provisions for refinancing, which might result 
in wholesale abuses, that the better plan would be to just let the 
lender take the responsibility for foreclosing and perhaps help the man 
Start over. 

Mr. Arserr. That leads up to my second question regarding what 
you said here, that a loan could not be made to enable a man to go into 
the livestock business. Well, if he were sold out, he would be out of 
the livestock business. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think that would bea little different, 

Mr. ALserr. You did not mean that to apply in that particular case, 
where he was an established man and it was clear that the creditor was 
panicky and foreclosed and got his money and the fellow had nothing 
else to do, perhaps still had his land. Then you might be able to help 
him under this bill. 

Mr. Farrtncron. I was thinking that he would be an established 
livestock producer. 

Mr. Ausert. It has been pretty easy to lend money to cattlemen in 
the last few vears because it has been a profitable business. Would you 
try to get the lender to be a little more reasonable with his interest 
rates / 

Mr. Farrtneron. I assume that we would help in any way we could 
to geta man’s operation on a sound basis. Generally, I do not think 
that this is a policing measure. 

Mr. Aunerr. I do not think it is a policing measure. In some in- 
stances a man might work out if he could get the interest rate from & 
percent down to 5 percent. That might be the difference. 

Mr. Farrincron. I am sure that we could negotiate. The RACC 
did that. 

Mr. ALBerr. This is limited to the livestock industry and does not 
extend to other acricultural produ ts, or producers. The reason for 
that, as I understand it is: It is emergency legislation and this is the 
only branch of agriculture in which there is a general price emergency 
situation. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Auserr. That has been my understanding too. Whether we 
should extend it and make it a permanent type of legislation to pick 
up an emergency at any time it develops, that is another matter, but 
right now the immediate need is in the cattle and other livestock in- 
dustries, particularly sheep and goats. 

Mr. Farrtncron. That is correct. That is what our sources of in- 
formation have disclosed. 

Mr. Auserr. It may be in the same area where this livestock situa- 
tion has developed, particularly in western Texas and western Okla- 
homa, they may be in a hard situation pretty quickly if they do not 
wet ther W heat in the cvround in the fall. 
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Mr. Farrinaron. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Goutpen. I would like to get your opinion as to whether or not 
you think the bill is drawn in such a way as to positively protect the 
Government from instances suggested by you a moment ago where 
a farmer or a rancher may borrow money and pay it over to the banker 
and get no good from it himself, and simply put the Government under 
obligation. 

Mr. Farrtncron. It is hoped, sir, that that will be taken care of by 
the regul: ations. The general scheme is not to permit any wholesale 
refinancing, or any refinancing of major proportions. This law, which 
is quite general, has to be imple mented by regulations. 

Mr. Gotpen. Certainly, the intent of the De partment, and it should 
be the intent of the Congress, is to help the farmers and the ranchers 
to maintain their herds: is that right ? 

Mr. Farrincron. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Aueserr. Indirectly, it would help loan companies because a 
lot of them would sell out now at a loss. 

Mr. Gotpen. It would be an indirect help, but not in the way of 
hay ing the Governme nt holding the bag on the loan. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. The bill 1s designed to help the farmers and 
ranchers, not the lenders, and to help keep them in business, not to 
refinance their loans. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Farrington, I would like to have you go into 
a little more detail as to how the transactions which are covered : 
the part in parentheses beginning on line 13 on page 2 and ending 
with the parentheses on line 16, would be handled. 

Mr. FarrinGron. There are in the United States between 80 and 90 
finance companies, livestock finance companies, They are known by 
various names. We refer to them as other financ ing organizations, 
other financing institutions. Some of them have been organized and 
are owned by the cattlemen themselves. Some are owned jointly by 
officials of banks and the cattlemen. Those organizations lend money 
to stockmen, ranchers, and discount the notes with commercial banks. 
You understand that a number of the concerns having notes are hav- 
ing them rejected for rediscount, which, of course, puts them in the 
position of being unable to finance their patrons, or the stockmen. 
We thought that where there is a ea ate need for some help to 
those associations, some $100,000 or 8200,000 to an organization of 
that kind from this fund, secured vain by that rejected paper, 
would enable those institutions to go ahead and he ‘Ip finance the cat- 
tlemen and thus help cut down the number of applications that would 
come to the Government. They would be performing the same func- 
tions that the Government would under the special livestock provi- 
sions. The institutions that I am talking about have performed a 
useful service. Their interest rates are reasonable. They are a big 
help to the livestock industry, and we saw no reason why we should 
not give them help now. I do not know but 1 or 2 that are not 
applicants for this money. 

The Cuamman. Of course, the loans that were made to those organ- 
izations would be made under the same circumstances and conditions 
as loans made directly from this fund; is that not right ? 

Mr. Farrineton. They would be made in accordance with the poli- 
cies and procedures of the financing organization itself, plus such 
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additional safeguards as the Department felt necessary to put on the 
loans. They are generally pretty safe lenders. 

The Cuairman. You would attempt to take care of it by regulation ? 

Mr. F arrInot N. That is cor rect, sir. 

The Cuamman. There would be no difference so far as the borrower 
is concerned? You would expect his rights and privileges under 
this arrangement to be just the same in one case as 1nN the other ¢ 

Mr. Farrrncron. We would not expect them to be able to get credit 
indirectly any easier. 

The Cuamman. Your arrangements would be such with these asso- 
latiol that the Government would be protected ¢ 

Mr. Farrineton. Absolutely. 

Mr. Horven. Would your definition of “association” include live- 
stock COMMISSION « ompanie sf 

Mr. FARRINGTON, No. Sir: it would not. 

Mr. Horven. Livestock commission companies sometimes hold 
paper and notes of their customers. 

Mr. Farrineron. If it were owned and controlled by farmers it 
might, ves, but not a private concern. 

Mr. Horvi N. There is a possibility that they might be included ? 

Mr. Ie ARRINGTON. There are some marketing associations, coopera- 
tive marketing associations owned and controlled by farmers, that 
m oht need a little extra credit. 

Mr. McIntire. How would you draw the line between an organi- 
zation such as you discussed and the wholly owned PCA that was 
serving 1n that area? 

Mr. Farrincton. You mean as to eligibility ? 

Mr. McInrire. That is right—for these loans to associations that 

finance vestock people. 
Mr. Farrincron. Of course, the PCA would not be engaged in the 
business of buying and selling cattle, and the PCA is not engaged 
primarily in the business of financing cattle. That is only one of a 
number of types of loans that PCA handles. 

Mr. McInrire. Would not you have in west Texas some PCA’s 
that are primarily in the business of financing cattle? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That might be the largest volume of their busi- 
ness, but I do not think it would be exclusively the business of financ- 
ing cattle. 

Mr. McIntire. But your thought is they would not be eligible? 

Mr. Farrrncton. No, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, in connection with these associations, am I 
correct that the assets of the association would be pledged against 
these loans and you would really have two endorsers of those loans— 
the original one to whom the loan eventually goes and then the asso- 
ciation would endorse these loans also? 

Mr. Farrincron. The regulations have not been worked out yet, 
Mr. McIntire, but of course, these loans would be full-recourse loans: 
so the borrower would be obligated by his signature on the note, and 
in addition to that. there would be the collateral credits to secure the 
loan. 

Mr. McIntire. The borrowers would be obligated 2 

Mr. Farrtneron. The borrowers and perhaps some others. Per- 
haps they might want to take collateral. Suppose he made many 
notes and the loan would cove: many notes 
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Mr. McIntire. And also the assets of the organization referred to 
would be pledged. In other words, they endorsed the farmer’s note. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That would be the borrower and, of course, they 
would pledge the other stuff as security for it, and they would have 
to endorse it as part of the pledge. 

Mr. McIntire. So these loans would be backed up a little more 
fully than the loans made direct to farmers ? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. You have two-man paper here. 

Mr. Srupson. Mr. Farrington, the governor will write the President 
asking for help for certain counties or the whole State; is that right ? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes; and the President will set it aside. 

Mr. Stimpson. And the President declares he understands that is 
an emergency, or what he is sup posed to do in order to make that 
work ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srwpson. Why not confine all this legislation strictly to an 
emergency proposition / 

Mr. Farritneton. That could be done, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Srmpson. In the counties and States designated by the Sec- 
retary ¢ 

Mr. Farrinoron. That could be done. 

Mr. Stmpson. Does this bill provide for a loan for a veteran or any 
cattle feeder that is threatened with foreclosure in a State where the 
bank is pressing for vee nt of his note on his cattle? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No, s 

Mr. Srmpson. You have made no provision there? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. No, s 

Mr. Simpson. Do not you think the bill should be confined strictly 
to the disaster area and also that it should be written in the bill that 
no borrower would be able to pay the bank on a former note to pay 
off some indebtedness ? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. The first one, of course, is largely a matter for 
Congress to decide. I mean it is a matter of policy, in my opinion, 
as to how wides pread these loans should be made. We have thought 
the particular situation in the livestock industry justified a provision 
of this kind. On the second part, it has uniformly been the policy 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration not to permit loans strictly 
for refinancing, and that would be the ae vy here in administering 
these loans—not to make any wholesale refinancing loans. 

Mr. Stupson. The Department still is going to write some regula- 
tions if this bill is passed; is it not ? 

Mr. Farritneron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gotpen. Why not put in this bill a simple sentence that it is 
not to be used to refinance any of those loans? 

Mr. Farrtneton. I would have no objection to that personally. 
But there are some instances where a rancher may come for a loan 
under this bill where he may owe some feed bills or things like that 
that it is advisable in the administration of the loan to pick up and 
get consolidated, because they will cause you trouble. That is the 
only reason I am saying it might not be best to prohibit refinancing 
entirely. Certainly it is not our intention to permit any wholesale 
refinancing of the primary creditor, but only a few fringe creditors 
in some instances. 
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Mr. Srurson. There is a bank in East St. Louis that makes hundreds 
of loans to cattle feeders, loans which the local bank cannot even 
handle to a cattle feeder because of the limitation in the law. Under 
this bill, as you understand it, would it provide any help for a bank 
of that kind if they wanted to borrow / 

Mr. Farrineron. As I understand it, generally this bank loans to 
cattlemen for feed ? 

Mr. Simpson. No. It jus st takes a mortgage on the cattle all over 
the West, probably as far as Oklahoma. 

Mr. Farrineron. In substantial amounts, I do not think we could 
refinance them under this bill. 

Mr. Simpson. One other thing I would like toask. You apparently 
have a limit of $2,500? 

Mr. Farrtnecron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srupson. And any loan of over $50,000 would have to be ap- 
proved by the Secret: ur’) ; 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sit 

Mr. Simpson. I know you have gone into this hurriedly, but what 
do you anticipate the average loan might be? 

Mr. Farrincron. I would antic ipate the average loan would prob- 
ably be under $50,000, because this is supplementary financing. We 
are not building up creditors. This is more providing for emergency 
financing in most cases to enable cattlemen to carry on. I would 
suggest that the bulk of the loans would be under $50,000. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Farrington, you mentioned the fact that you would 
have no objection to putting a limitation in here that these funds 
could not be used for refinancing loans. ‘Then you said a thing that 
indicated to me what you expected they would be used for. How 
about paving interest on loans that were outstanding ? 

Mr. Farrineron. I would not call that refinancing. We had not 
thought that was true. I would not call that refinancing. That 
seems to me to be part of what the man borrowed, as I understand. 

Mr. Jones. How much money do you anticipate it is going to take 
to carry on this operation ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. You mean how much money are these loans going 
to run in total perhaps for a year? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. What is your estimate of them? 

Mr. Farrineron. We have not made one, but it could be as much 
as $100 million. 

Mr. Jones. It would take more than that really to get this job done, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Farrtncron. I do not think so. 

Mr. Jones. From the reports we had here the other day from cattle- 
men who were here, the interest on the loans is estimated to reach 
a large total. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Of course. a lot of people think of th: at as refinanc- 
ing. I do not think we are going to do any refinancing. I do not 
know, 

Mr. Jones. I see in the bill the way it reads here that loans may 
be made on such security as the borrower has available. If the bor- 
rower has no security at all, if he has everything obligated, he could 
still get a loan anyhow; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Gotpen. If vou will vield there, does not the bill take care of 
that where it says he not only has to have a good record but is unable 
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to borrow anywhere else, and, if he has a reasonable chance of working 
it out anyw here else, he must have something to give him that reason- 
able chance. 

Mr. Jones. It says the loans are to be m: ade on sue ‘h security as the 
borrower has available. I was wondering. ‘f he had no secur ity avail- 
able, could he get a loan. 

Mr. Farrineron. Technically, he could not, but you can always 
take a second or third mortgage. 

Mr. Jones. Some of those who were in here the other day indicated 
they had already borrowed and if they were foreclosed they could 
only pay off about a third of the money they owed now under the 
present market; that they would have no equity at all, practically, 
except in the hope that something would improve. 

Mr. Farrtneron. You mean they would have no equity on today’s 
market but maybe they would tomorrow or the next day ? 

Mr. Jones. That is it. 

Mr. Farrineron. I just want to make one more point on the esti- 
mate of funds. We have not completed our survey on that. It 
might be more than $100 million; it might be less, but it will require 
sizable appropriations to carry the law into effect. 

Mr. Jones. It seems like $100 million is always a good estimate. 
We got $100 million first in the butter program, and now we have 
$100 million in this. So $100 million seems to be a favorite estimate 
to make, 

Mr. Anernetiy. There is about $16 million in Department loan 
funds as of now ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. About $16 million eash at present. 

Mr. Anernetny. Is all of that available for this type of loan? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes, sir. A lot of it is being used now, because 
some disaster loans are being made to farmers. 

Mr. Apvernetuy. Is it available in flood areas? 

Mr. Farrineron. It is available for Farmers’ Home Administration 
loans in flood areas. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do you know of any flood areas that have been 
affected ? 

Mr. Farrineron. No, sit 

The CuHatrmMan. It is being used rather to handle disaster loans. 

Mr. Farrinetron. Which fund are we talking about? The Presi- 
dent has an emergency fund; the Department of Agriculture has a 
disaster loan revolving fund. I am talking about the Department’s 
fund. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. Would not it be advisable, in your opinion, to make a 
reservation provision in this bill that none of the funds should be used 
for the purpose of refinancing ? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. I have no objection to it, sin 

Mr. Harvey. So the success of this program depends upon coopera- 
tion by the lender; is that correct ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. If you should get some unscrupulous lender to enter 
into a standby agreement, perhaps refinancing would be advisable to 
the best interest of the farmer, the rancher, as well as the Government ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. Once you set the precedent of refinancing, when a 
creditor gets tough, they are going to get tough everywhere. I think 
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when a creditor takes that position, he is just voing to have to take 
the re Ssponsl bili C\ ol foreclosure and putting the man out of business. 

The CnarrMman. We thank you very much, Mr. Farrington. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Thanl k vou. 

The Cuatmman. We have with us this morning our colleague, 
John Lyle, of Texas, who comes from a district which is subject to 


qarougnt. 


We are very olad to hear from you, Mr. Lyle. 
I understand you have two county agents from your district. I 
hope they would be able to give us some firsthand information. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Lyxe. I apologize very much for keeping you here, as I know 
you want to move o . but I did ask the county judges to send two of 
my county agents v hom I thought might be he Ip ful to give vou the 
actual picture as it exists, as it comes thro igh their office « ach day. 
‘J Ley are here. 

I have some suggestions to make to the committee, but I do not. want 
nh any lol never than necessary. l would like you to hear 


the 

Then I have = the last 4 o1 = days in contact with the Governor 
of Texas and many or most of the banks in my area, with the agri- 
cultural sditors of the leadin g ne wapape rs there, with the f: irmers and 


the ranchers, county agents, county commissioners, ourts, and county 


judges, and I have some suggestions to make to you in that connection, 
if vou would like. 
I would like first to present John Murphy, of Falfurrias, Brooks 


County, Tex., which county for more than 4 pe has suffered, I 
think, everything that can come upon them, that can come upon agr 1- 


culture. As county agents, you know they are under certain restric- 
tions. They can make no recommendations aed to give you the 
condition as they see it. 

I woul : like to say the Governor of Texas tells me he is seriously 
considering calling a special session of the Texas Legislature. Our 
State iamien under this provision—it is unfortunate, but it is 
true—our constitution prohibits the State from sharing its credit or 
lending its credit. So, you see, we are caught in a situation where it is 
not possible at this moment for the State to extend the credit that is 
pose apecps 

Basically, Mr. Chairman, this is not only a problem of livestock 
raising. Some of the most serious problems arise with farmers who 
are not engaged in livestock raising. I think you may get from them 
some of those prob le ms, 

The Cuamrman. Weare very happy to have these gentlemen appear 
and to have the information which they will give us. 

The Chair would like to inquire at this time would the members 
of the ( ee prefer to stay here and get through or to come back 
later. If we could get this bill re ported today, the possibility is we 
might get it up by suspension tomorrow and get it passed; otherwise, 
it might have to go until the latter part of the week. 

Mr. Avzerr. I suggest that we finish right now. 
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Mr. Lyte. These gentlemen are here just to be helpful, and it is up 
to the committee. They can stay for 1 minute or stay as long as they 
can be helpful. 

We are of the opinion that there are no objectionable features under 
this bill, but we fear very much it will not meet the needs of the area. 
That is what I wanted you to hear, 

The CHarrRMAN, Suppose we go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. MURPHY, BROOKS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Murruy. My name is John L. Murphy, from Brooks County, 
Tex., which is about 160 miles south of San Antonio. 

I have been in this county about Y years, and I believe I can give 
you a pretty true picture of that section. 

We have had no crops there to amount to anything for the last 
4 years and have 278 farm units there. That means that number of 
farmers or ranchers. I would say out of these 270 farm units there 
are about 578,000 acres in that country, and about 80 percent of them 
are ranchers. ‘The others grow row crops such as vegetables, and they 
raise roughage for dairy cattle Dairying is very Important, Then 
they have cotton. Then they had, I would say, citrus there until 
about o years ago when we had a freeze there which killed off about 
90 percent of the trees, and since then because of lack of moisture all 
the trees have died. 

You can see it is pretty bad for these small farmers from the 
picture J have painted. ‘J hey have exhausted all ot their ( redit and 
at present have not any cerdit to amount to anything. 

The small farmers are losing their tractors and equipn ent and a 
lot of cattle has been sold. 1 would say they are operati 
60 percent of the normal cattle « rop there. 

The CuarMan. You mean 60 percent of the normal cattle are still 
there ? 

Mr. Murrny. Are still there. We have down there a lot of cactus 
that the cattle are being fed. They get it out and burn the burrs off 
the cactus and go to a lot of expense to do that, of course. 

Mr. AnprESEN. Do you have any irrigation in your county ? 

Mr. Murpeuy. Some irrigation—about 1,000 acres in irrigation. 

ut it has been so hot this year during June when we had, I would 
say, for about half of the month over 100 degrees there, that you can 
not do much irrigating with temperatures that high, because the most 
of it, of course, will evaporate. 

Mr. Anpresen. Is that irrigation from wells? 

Mr. Murpny. From deep wells. They get the water from about 
635 or 634 feet. I should say in the last 4 or 5 years the water table 
has fallen about 85 to 100 feet. In other words, some irrigation 
projects there had to lower their pipes in the well in order to irrigate 
with that water. 

But I will say that the small farmers are really up against it as far 
as credit is concerned. They are losing their tractors, like I stated 
a moment ago, and if they lose their tractors, I do not know how they 
are going to farm in the future without credit. 

The CuatrMan. This bill will take care of that situation if enacted ; 
will it not? 

Mr. Mourreuy. I beg pardon. 
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The CxHarman. This bill will take care of that situation if we 
enact it? 

Mr. Mourpny. I do not know whether I could answer that. I doubt 
it, according to the bill which they read this morning, for these small 
farmers. But I am not here to try to suggest to this committee what 
type of bill you should pass. I do say the small farmers there need 
some type of aid, whether credit or whatever aid this committee 
decides is needed. 

Mr. ANnprEseN. Does not the Farmers Home Administration take 
care of these farmers ? 

Mr. Murry. They do not because of the fact they do not have 
enough money to lend all of these farmers 

Mr. AnprRESEN. Is that the only reason ? 

Mr. Murruy. And they cannot lend money to farmers where the 
bank has been lending mone y inthe past. 

Mr. Anpresen. Oh, yes; they can. If they cannot get any more 
credit from the bank, they can get it from the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Murrny. If the Farmers Home Administration has enough 
money to go around, which they have not had in the past. They are 
limited in their funds. 

Mr. Anpresen. I recognize that, but, of course, that can be supple- 
mented to take care of this particular area. 

The Cnaimman. Your county has been declared a disaster area; 
has it not? 

Mr. Mvurptry. Yes: our county is in the disaster area. 

Mr. Avserr. Are you talking about the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration / 

The CnHatrmMan. I am talking about the new disaster area, the 
President's disaster area. 

Your county is in that area? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes. It is in both of them. 

The Cuamman,. Let me read you this subsection 2 (b): 

The Secretary is hereby authorized in connection with any major disaster 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government 
under Public Law S875, Slst Congress, as amended, * * * to make loans to 
farmers and stockmen for any agricultural purpose in the area covered by the 
determination of the President, if he finds that an economic disaster has also 
caused a need for agricultural credit that cannot be met for a temporary period 


from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under its regular loan programs, or other responsible sources, 
The loans shall be made at such rates of interest and on such general terms as 


the Secretary shall prescribe for such area. 


Does that take care of your situation ? 

Mr. Mvurpny. I have not read the bill. Therefore, I could not 
answer. If it takes in these small farmers, yes; it would, 

The CuatrMan. It takes in everybody. 

Mr. Goutpen. That will take care of the situation raised by Mr. 
McIntire, it seems to me. ' 

The CHamman. Except it is limited to drought areas or, rather, a 
disaster area declared by the President. 

Mr. Gotpren. Does it take in more than just stock? 

The CratmrMan. It takes in every farm and every farm operation. 
Mr. Avserr. Does it authorize refinancing ? 
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The Cuarman. I do not know whether it would or not. There is 
no limitation. It says, “The Secretary is authorized.” I would like 
Mr. Farrington to speak on that. 

The question has been asked, Mr. Farrington, whether section 2 (b) 
would permit refinancing. 

Mr. Farrineron. It probably would, but generally we have found 
you cannot engage in refinancing to any great extent on these loans. 

I may say that all of Texas has been declared a disaster area for the 
purpose of the Farmers’ Home Administration loans under this re- 
volving-fund procedure, and those loans are being made now, and as 
of May 31 there were $13.6 million worth of loans outstanding to 
Texas farmers from this disaster-loan fund by virtue of the drought. 

sut it is almost impossible to administer any program of refinancing 
on any large scale. 

Mr. Anpresen. This gentleman, Mr. Murphy, states that certain 
farmers are losing their tractors because they are unable to make 
payments. Could you step in there and go ahead and help the farmer 
get his tractor back again or buy a new tractor ? 

Mr. Farrtncron. Under the Farmers’ Home Administration regu- 
lations, they could do that under their so-called production and sub- 
sistence loans. I believe, however, the State of Texas is out of money 
for this kind of fund. Under drought loans, no refinancing is per- 
mitted. It is purely as an emergency to help a man carry on. 

Mr. Anpresen. You are providing a man with seed under the emer- 
gency loan. Am I correct 4 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. ANnprRESEN. If he did not have any plow to put in the seed or 
any machinery, would you help him get that? 

Mr. Farrrneron. We would try to get the cooperation of the exist- 
ing creditors. We think his creditors have some responsibility, too, 
rather than to use this program just as a means of collection. 

The CnyatrMan. In addition to the relief provided under 2 (b), 
there is also 2 (d), under which— 
the Secretary is authorized in connection with any major disaster determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government under Public 
Law 875, Sist Congress, as amended, * * * to furnish to established farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen feed for livestock or seeds for planting for such period or 
periods of time, at reasonable prices, but the Secretary may waive repayment 
in whole or in part if in his judgment circumstances so require. 

So in that case he may, if it is deemed required by the circum- 
stances, waive repayment. That is correct; is it not ? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And that would apply to all of the areas which 
have been declared by the President’s last proclamation ? 

Mr. Farrinctron. That is correct. 

The Cuatmrman. That would apply to your county, then. 

Mr. Murrny. Yes. You asked the question there if FHA would 
make these loans. They would if they had the money available; but, 
as I understand, they do not have the money availab ‘le. 

The CHAIRMAN. They would have the money available under this 
legislation. 

Mr. Mourrny. O. K. 

The Cuairman. That is your problem—to have the money available. 

Mr. Murruy. That is right. 
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Mr. Lyte. I want to emphasize in connection with this point that 
ve need money, but we are not asking for money; we need credit. 

I have talked to these bankers; I have had many conversations with 
them, and they say this: “We are not foreclosing any loans. We may 
have some bad loans, but we are not foreclosing. We do not want the 
Government to take us out of a tight spot. We do not think that 
ls necessary.” But they 270 on to Say “There are people here who do 
not have established credit with us, who have not come through this 
course, who owe equipment bills, who, for instance, buy tractors, 
plows, and so forth from equipment houses, who in turn have taken 
paper and put it in commercial houses who are now calling for pay- 
ment and the equipment people say ‘We have no recourse.” It 
may not be a wise course at this moment, but it is happening and is 
authorized. 

I think actually under the language of this bill which you read 
moment ago that they can take care of that situation. But, as I un- 
derstand, you do not contemplate taking action for refinancing. If 
we had some way in which we could extend this credit, that would 
help usa great deal. If we could stay in status quo, I think we could 
figure out some way to feed them and clothe them and so forth. We 
do not want the Federal Government to do it, but we would like to be 
left in a position where, if Nature permits us and the Lord permits 
us to put seed in the ground, if there is a possiblity of its coming up, 
we will have the people there available if they won’t h: ave had to go 
to other areas to seek employment and be evacuated and be denied 
the equipment they now own but cannot keep because of the lack of 
exp: inded credit. 

The bankers tell me they are not going to be able, in addition to the 
credit already extended, to pay the gasoline bills, pay the equipment 
off, and extend further credit. 


Thi is situation does not arise because the bankers are cold blooded 
or do not know the situation. I think to the fullest extent the law 
permits they have extended credit and are continuing to extend credit, 
but ” yon d th: ul they need some assistance for additional credit. I 


1 } 1 


think under the te rms of the bills it could be done, but it is difficult. 

For most of us in Congress, as so eo happens when we work 
and labor over legislation and the need of it and when we intend for 
it to do an effective job, we then find thst forces which are beyond 
our control, after it gets in re executive branch, it is stymied, tight- 
ened, and held down. And I have no criticism for that when they are 
i oe todoa ~— job, but I think we ougnt to take into considera- 
tion not only what we do up here but what is going to be done under 
this bill. And these men paint a picture there that unless something 
very drastic is done about it, it is going to cost from half a million to 
1 million per county in the areas affected; so I am told by bankers, 
farmers, and other people who have considered these things, that it 
will require loans or credit of from half a million to $1 million, and 
unless we can establish that credit we have not really done the job. 

The Cuarman. What is your opinion about this bill? Do you 
think that this bill will take care of your situation ? 

Mr. Lyte. It depends entirely on how it is administered. TI think 
this committee is voing to be the power behind the bill. I think under 
the language that I read they can make loans for any agricultural 
purpose which might make it possible for a man to keep his farming 
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implements. Whether they will do that or not, I do not know. I 
understand they contemplate that. 

Mr. Auserr. It is going to depend partly on the amount of money 
appropriated for these various funds. 

Mr. Lye. I assume also that the money will be appropriated to do 
what the Congress wants done. It is aaanesalias for these people 
to come to Congress and ask for this. This has been building up for 
a period of some years. Our normal processes of financing have 

carried us up to this point. 

Mr. Mc Mi AN. W hat you fear is the ruies and regulations after 
the bill is in the House ? 

Mr. Lyte. Yes, because I want this committee to understand the 


problem is bigger than purely alone. It is bigger than a little credit 
for some feed or something like that. It istoa point where it has 
to take in past processes. My bankers tel] nie that they are not going 
to foreclose the loans. If they are stuck with them, then they are 


stuck with them. They have a good attitude. They are limited by 


law and by the trustee hip under which they hold this money as to 
what they can do with it. 

There is one other suggestion, Mr. Chairman, and that is that many 
peopl have made to me in the last ‘a days suggestions, responsible 
peop le. if it would be possil le for the committee to — Sone 
wily whereby cre dit could be extended by the regul * agencies and 
the banks and the other Government agencies, and anal them to 
take that paper a send it to the Federal Reserve banks, or the inter- 


mediate creclit banks for full credit. | co not know whether you 
have considered that or not. They thought that it would be one ap- 
proacl which wenie Immediate and effective and protect the Gov 
ernment and would not require any additional appropriation. 

The Cuatrman. I am not sure that this committee would have juris 


diction over that. 

Mr. Lyte. I wanted to call the suggestion to your attention. It ha 
been made. I do not know what the temporary period means in the 
bill th re, but if that envisions a practical attack on this probl m, then 


L think can be met. It does not by any means guarantee us it will 
be met. "That is why I am raisu cy the qui tion here, and why I have 
the Commissioner to send the men up here so that you might heat 
some of the practi al prol lems that are res iting from this drought. 
The CHainman. We are happy to know about those situations be- 
cause we want to pass legislation that can meet the situation. We 


have in this room not only the members of the committee but Mr. 
Farrington and the Administrator of the Farmers Home Loan Ad 
ministration. I t ~ k that they know about the situation. 

Mr. Lyte. Mr. Jackson is a county agent from another area, which 
I think you will find has similar or the same circumstances. 

aoe iN. Suppose we hear from Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Harv: Did I understand you to say there is not contemplated 
any need for ae il money to provide these people with food and 
clothing until such time as they are again able to be self-sustaining? 
Federal funds are not being requested for that purpose; is that right ? 

Mr. Lyue. That is right. All we ask is that form of credit which 
will keep the farmers on the farms. I hate to take up so much time, 
but I have given a lot of thought to our particular problem. I think 
that the normal processes of financing ought to be taken care of first 
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because the quicker they are able to go back through their normal pro- 
cesses of financing, the quic ker they are again going to be ina normal 
workable economic situation. 

Mr. Harvey. The gentleman knows, and I am not here to belabor 
the issue, that on any average farm it is difficult to have a clear-cut 
point of departure where your living expenses begin and your farm- 
ing operations leave off. Iam bringing that up because in a practical 
application of this assistance I think vou realize, even as I, that you 
are going to have the State of Texas and the Federal Government both 
operating, cooperatively, | hope, in the same field. I think it is well 
to have it in the record, a clear-cut understanding that the State of 
Texas has and is going to assume the responsibility for food and 
clothing for these people during this period. 

Mr. LYLE. That is correct. I do not know what the State will 
eventually do, but we are here, I am here re prese nting my area, asking 
that this committee pass some legislation which will extend credit for 
agricultural purposes. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH E. JACKSON, COUNTY AGENT, 
KLEBERG AND KENNEDY COUNTIES, TEX. 


Mr. Jackson, I would like to express appreciation of the farmers in 
my community for the opportunity of appearing here. I wish to 
emphasize that the situation which our farmers are in is the result 
of 4 years of 50 percent of normal rainfall. Our principal crops 
there are cotton and grain. For the preceding 4 years the average pro- 
duction has been 70 percent of normal. For grain sorghum it has 
been 8&5 percent of normal. 

With regard to beef cattle, we still have probably 90 percent of our 
foundation herds. They are principally in feed lots on a maintenance 
ration. 

Our dairy farmers have been able to get by on subsistence programs 
because we have in our area a very, very good milk market at the 
present din It has been necessary during this t-vear period of time 
for them to purchase every bit of seed grain the dairy cattle have been 
able to consume. 

Also, I would like to emphasize that the problem of soil fertility 
is somewhat like the foundation herds of beef cattle, in that drought 
hurts the cultivated land probably to the same extent, if not more so, 
than the foundation herds of beef cattle. I think that it is rather 
important to point out that the condition we have in some areas of 
the county could get worse. The problem of increasing our organic 
matter, the water-holding capacity of the land, enters into a rather 
long-range program. 

With regard to the credit, credit to me. and I am sure to the farmers 
of our county, is nothing more than having collateral to back up the 
money which you request. Our people have found that they have no 
collateral and therefore no credit. 

I believe that that is all that I have. 

The CHatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Lyte. I be lie ve that you told me it is estimated it would take 
a line of credit of $250,000 up to well over $750,000, depending upon 
the viewpoint taken by the people that you just discussed it with. 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, depending upon that, and then another $250,000 
is estimated based upon the amount of money necessary to put in one 
crop. The $400,000 figure, no doubt, considers some refinancing. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you very much. 

We have with us Judge Montague, whom all the committee knows 
very well. He is general attorney for the Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, 


STATEMENT OF JOE G. MONTAGUE, ATTORNEY, TEXAS & SOUTH- 
WESTERN CATTLE RAISERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Monracur. I would like to comment, especially while Mr. Far 
rineton is here, on the language of section 2 on page z of the bill, par 
ticularly that language which is included in the parentheses, lines 
15,14, 15, and 16. 

In my judgment, that is not entirely satisfactory language. In 
the first place, the use of the words “including coset itions.”’ would 
limit it to corporations of the type defined here, and the type ‘deliead Is 

speculative corporation. It says: 

Including corporations or associations engaged in the business of financing 
cattle and if owned and controlled by stockmen engaged in the business 
buying and selling cattle 

Now, the | yuyer and seller of cattle in the ordin ary part of the busi 
ness is the speculator, and the man who buys and sells is his business. 
It does not say if it is owned by ranchmen and stockmen engaged in 
the business of producing, buying, and selling. I suggest very strongly 
that the word “producers” be put in there. 

The Cuairman. You think if you put “producers” in there, it will 
take care of the point that you have in mind ? 


Mr. Monracur. Yes. The corporations that Mr. Farrington men- 


tioned. and the ones here mentioned, are the ones owned by the produc - 


ers of livestock. not by spect ulators in Pocmente But the language 
here, I think, Jimits it to corporations that are owned and operated 
by speculators 1) livestock, whicl i I think s not the purpose of Con 


gress at all. 1 think that the language limits it to that type of 
corporation. 

The CHarrman. Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Far- 
rington ¢ 


Mr. Farrtneron. I think that I am in accord with that. I am 
sure the intent is not to finance spec he ators. There are a number of 
cooperative marketing associations owned ‘by farmers, and I sup 


pose principally by stockmen, and that is the class of people we are 
trying to reach. if the la hnguage 1s not sufficient, it should be made 
so. 

Mr. Mont - ur. I think to reach the purpose there you should strike 
the words “ buying and selling cattle.’ and Say “producing cattle.” 

That is all that I want to comment on. I am very familiar with the 
drought situation. I have been all over the area very recently. 

Mr. ANpresen. The way it is now, a loan could be made to a bank 
that finances cattle ee ‘rations. 

Mr. Monracur. If that bank is owned by ranchmen and stockmen 
engaged in the business of buying and selling livestock, not if it is 
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strictly a producing concern. If it is owned by a bunch of cattle- 
men who are speculators, yes, that bank could loan money under this. 

Mr. Farrineton. In the list of amendments which are in the back 
part of my statement we intend to change the word o : 
to describe the two types of corporations. 

Mr. Monracur. That would not cure it. hat would be “buying or 
selling.” If you want to reach the cattleman who owns a corpora- 
tion, if you want to reach that corporation, put “producers of live- 
stock’ in there. 

Che CuHarrmMan. I think the committee has that point in mind. We 
v certainly consider it. 

Mr. Monracur. That is all that I have to say. 

v i 
gestions. ‘This concludes the hearings. 


Whereupon, at 12? OU. the hye rlnags were concluded. ) 


and” to “or” so as 





CHARMAN. We appreciate your appearance and your sug- 











